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At nine o'clock on Sunday 
morning the lookouts of 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet 
saw the Spanish vessels Almirante Oquendo, 
Cristobal Colon, Vizcaya, and Infanta Maria 
Teresa, all armored cruisers of the first class, 
coming out of Santiago Harbor in a long line, 
and behind them the torpedo-boat destroyers 
Furor and Pluton. The black smoke from 
the funnels indicated that the engines were 
being pushed to their utmost capacity as 
the Spanish fleet turned to the westward 
and steamed away at a high rate of speed. 
The torpedo-boat destroyers made in a 
straight line for Commodore Schley’s flag- 
ship, the Brooklyn. No sooner had the ships 
left the harbor than the American fleet 
was in pursuit, directing heavy and continu- 
ous fire at the flying ships of the Spanish 
Admiral. The two fleets were now moving 
side by side, the Texas, Iowa, Oregon, Indi- 
ana, and Brooklyn in hot pursuit of the 
Spanish ships and pouring shot into them, It 
was not long before the Infanta Maria Teresa 
gave up the race, and was run ashore about 
eight miles west of Santiago. A few min- 
utes more and the Almirante Oquendo was 
beached, and both vessels were soon in flames. 
The Vizcaya, after another two-mile run, was 
put ashore, and torn by a terrific explosion 
as she grounded. The Cristobal Colon, the 
only survivor of the gallant fleet, was now 
leading the American ships a long chase. 
She was faster than any of her adversaries 
and was making the most of her speed, but 
she was pounded mile after mile with shot 
and shell, skillfully directed, and sixty miles 
west of Santiago she, too, gave up the race, 
striking her flag and going ashore like her 
companions. Three hundred prisoners were 
captured on the beach, including Admiral 
Cervera and the members of his staff, who 
were taken on board the Gloucester, where 
they were received by Captain Wainwright, 
who congratulated them on having madea 
gallant fight. The most daring episode in 


The Destruction of 
Cervera’s Fleet 


No. 10 


this brilliant fight was the work of the little 
Gloucester, which, supported by her power- 
ful allies, destroyed both the Furor and the 
Pluton. When the movement of the torpedo 
boat destroyers was noticed, the Gloucester, 
formerly Mr. J. P. Morgan’s yacht, com- 
manded by Captain Wainwright, left the line 
of the American fleet and boldly approached 
the Spanish boats, firing upon them as she 
advanced. The ugly-looking vessels, from 
which so much had been feared, turned and 
fled, and soon were helpless wrecks upon the 
beach. In this most remarkable naval com- 
bat of modern times the Americans lost but 
one man, while eighteen hundred Spanish 
prisoners were taken, and about four hundred 
killed or drowned. 


The movement on 
Santiago during the 
past week changed the character of the war 
from one of almost bloodless victory to a 
series of bloody and bitterly contested con- 
flicts. On Wednesday of last week the 
American front lay within three and a half 
miles of the Spanish intrenchments, General 
Lawton’s brigade resting on the road to 
Caney, the Third Brigade, under General 
Chaffee, holding the trench, the command lying 
across the road and river; the First Brigade, 
under General Clark, on the left flank slightly 
in the rear of the Second Brigade; on the 
right flank, General Wheeler with the cavalry 
holding the rear, between the Sevilla hills 
and the River Gauma. During the next two 
days preparations for advance were pushed 
with the utmost energy; large quantities of 
rations were brought on to the ground, troops 
were hurried to the front, roads constructed, 
and a thorough knowledge of the country 
acquired, mainly by the aid of the Cuban spies. 
On Thursday a telegraph and telephone 
station had been established within two miles 
of Santiago, and the American front was 
within rifle-shot of that city. The objective 
points were Caney on the northeast of 
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Santiago and San Juan on the southwest, 
both strongly fortified. The Rough Riders, 
under Colonel Roosevelt, with the First and 
Tenth, mounted the hill toward San Juan in 
blistering heat and under a terrific fire from 
concealed sharpshooters. The correspondent 
of the New York “ World” gives this graphic 
picture of Colonel Roosevelt in the heat of 
the action: “From the blockhouse battery 
shrapnel poured upon the storming party, 
but only once did the men waver. Roosevelt 
saw it, and, riding far out in advance, yelled 
for his men to follow him. They did, and 
the Tenth and First were right alongside. 
They went up on the double quick, yelling 
and shouting. Bullets and shrapnel rained 
upon them, stretching many a poor fellow dead 
with the cheering yell of his comrades still 
in his ears. Every gap was closed up, and 
there were many of them. Themen bad not 
gone thirty yards in the open when Roosevelt’s 
horse went down. The Colonel landed on his 
feet unhurt, and ran along to keep in the van.” 
On Friday General Lawton’s division and 
General Bates’s brigade took possession of 
Caney after five hours of desperate fighting. 
The entire American force of about fifteen 
thousand was engaged. General Shafter had 
issued a general order for advance during the 
night, and at dawn every man was in readi- 
ness. When the sun rose and the reveille 
was sounded by hundreds of bugles, the 
troops were in position, General Duffield 
holding the extreme left at the Aguadores 
Bridge. General Kent’s division was next 
in line on the northeast. The center was 
held by a cavalry division commanded by 
General Sumner, and on the extreme right 
Generals Lawton and Chaffee were in com- 
mand of two troops of cavalry. General 
Young’ s brigade, which, owing to his illness, 
was in charge of Colonel Wood, of the —— 
Riders, completed this division. 


At five o’clock in the 
morning General Law- 
ton’s troops moved forward, opening fire 
at once, and an hour and three-quarters 
later General Garcia, with his Cuban forces, 
came through the bush in the valley and 
joined General Lawton. At 6:40 the first 
shot was directed at Caney, and for twenty 
minutes met with no response. The cavalry 


The Battle of Friday 


division on the main Santiago trail pushed 
its guns forward through the mud of the 
valley and up the steep hill under heavy 
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Spanish fire, but no sooner was the battery 
in position than the Spaniards were driven 
back into Caney. Then, however, they began 
to use their great guns, and, for the first 
time, with telling effect. Colonel Wood, with 
the Rough Riders and the First and Tenth 
Cavalry, charged down the hillside for the 
fortifications, while Captain Grimes’s battery 
protected the advance by a heavy fire. Col- 
onel Wood’s command carried itself with 
wonderful steadiness under the deadly sweep 
of the Spanish guns, and in twenty minutes 
the Spanish batteries had become silent. 
On the left, General Lawton was gaining 
ground step by step, the Spaniards fighting 
with a pertinacity, valor, and heroism worthy 
of a better cause. The Seventy-first New 
York climbed the hill towards Caney in the 
face of a withering fire with splendid coolness 
and dash. The Spanish line finally broke 
and retreated upon Santiago. 


The troops did not 
stop to take possession 
of Caney, but with characteristic ardor passed 
it as they drove the Spanish troops before 
them. At night Santiago was completely 
surrounded and at the mercy of General 
Shafter. The American loss is heavy, ex- 
ceeding, it is reported, in killed and wounded, 
more than a thousand. On. Saturday there 
was a partial cessation of activity in order to 
care for the wounded and give the mena 
brief rest. On Sunday the desperation of 
the defenders of Santiago was evidenced 
by the rash attempt of the fleet to escape 
from the harbor. Probably American troops 
have never fought under more trying condi- 
tions. The cattle was fought under the fierce 
rays of a tropical sun, while the absence of 
roads, the roughness of the country, and the 
density of the forests imposed the severest 
physical strain upon the men, who had been 
under continuous strain for the last week; 
but all this was forgotten in the steady and 
splendid advance. The Spaniards fought 
with characteristic stubbornness. Every foot 
of the ground was gained painfully and at 
a great cost, but there was no miscarriage in 
the plans of the commanding officers, and 
both in the ranks and among the officers the 
day was marked by many splendid examples 
of American courage and audacity. On 
Monday General Shafter summoned the city 
to surrender under threat of bombardment, 
received a curt refusal from the Spanish 
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commander, and deferred the bombardment 
until noon on Tuesday in order to permit 


- foreigners to leave the city. 


Admiral Camara’s phantom fleet 
has been hovering around the en- 
trance to the Suez Canal during the entire 
week, The toll-money, amounting to about 
$250,000, appears to have been paid early 
in the week at Paris. After the interchange 
of much correspondence, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment refused to allow Camara to coal. 
His vessels at this writing, however, have 
already left Port Said for Manila via the 
Canal. Meanwhile the rebels have com- 
pleted their investment of Manila, and have 
only been held back from the capture of the 
town by Admiral Dewey. The first fleet 
sent to reinforce Admiral Dewey arrived at 
Cavite on June 30, having stopped by the 
way to take possession of the Ladrone 
Islands, which are about twelve hundred 
miles east of the Philippines, and have long 
been in Spanish possession. The Charles- 
ton entered the harbor of San Luis Dapia 
on the 20th of June, shelled the old fort, met 
with no resistance, and received the surren- 


At Manila 


der of the town the following day, taking off 
fifty-two officers of the Spanish army and 
navy and ninety-four men to Cavite. Imme- 
diately on the arrival of the transports an 
interview took place between Admiral Dewey 
and General Anderson and Aguinaldo, the 
leader of the Philippine insurgents. Ac- 
cording to his story the effective Spanish 
troops in Manila number about twenty thou- 
sand. The city is at the mercy of Admiral 
Dewey, who, now that he has been reinforced, 
will probably promptly take it. There is a 
considerable fleet of German, French, and 
British war-ships in the harbor watching the 
course of events, and it is noted that the 
British fleet fairly counterbalances the Ger- 
man. Preparations are being pushed on this 
side the Atlantic to make ready the fleet 
which is to sail for the Spanish coast. 


One of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of the week was per- 
formed by Captain Sigsbee, 
in command of the auxiliary cruiser St. Paul. 
On the 22d of June, as the St. Paul was off 
the harbor of San Juan de Puerto Rico, the 
Spanish cruiser Isabel II. came out of 
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the harbor, covering the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer, the Terror, which moved so closely 
beside her that for the moment she was not 
seen from the Americancruiser. The Isabel 
II. began firing at long range on the St. Paul, 
with the purpose, apparently, of drawing 
the American ship within range of the fire 
of the battery. She soon dropped to the 
westward, and the Terror was then sighted, 
steaming along the shore near the batteries. 
The St. Paul moved along with her in order 
to keep her in the trough of the sea if she 
should head for the American ship. The 
Terror then began circling to get up speed, 
and finally headed straight for the St. Paul, 
firing as she went. As soon as she was 
within range, the American cruiser turned 
her starboard battery upon the swift craft, 
plowing the sea around the Terror in all 
directions with her shells. In a moment the 
Terror’s firing stoppéd, she headed for the 
shore, and it was soon evident that she was 
crippled and drifting toward the main harbor 
entrance. In answer to her signals, a tug 
came out and towed herintothe harbor. The 
engagement lasted half an hour, and the 
special significance of the fight lay in the 
fact that the St. Paul is not heavily armored, 
and that the Terror belongs to a class of 
boats which have been regarded with special 
apprehension by our naval experts. The 
safety of the St. Paul lay in hitting the Terror 
at a considerable distance, and her success 
was another demonstration of the astonishing 
accuracy of gunnery in our navy. 


The country was startled 
by a dispatch 
from General Shafter announcing that heavy 
losses had been sustained in the battle of 
Friday, and intense anxiety was awakened 
by a second dispatch from the same source 
declaring the losses had been underestimated 
and setting forth the need of a large hospital 
ship fully equipped. To this call the Gov- 
ernment responded by dispatching the Relief 
from New York on Saturday, having on 
board, in addition to the doctors and sur- 
geons, thirty male nurses and six women 
nurses. The wife of the President’s private 
secretary, Mrs. John Addison Porter, went as 
a passenger to join Miss Barton in Cuba. 
The Relief will be used to bring home from 
Cuba sick and convalescent soldiers. The 
Secretary of War has cabled General Shafter 
to hold such of the transports as he desires 


to use as hospital ships. By arrangement 
with Secretary Long, the hospital ship Solace 
will be used for the wounded of the army. 
The Solace was designed for the use of the 
fleet. The Relief, it is expected, will have 
reached Santiago by Wednesday, certainly 
not later than Thursday. The Solace, which 
has accommodations for several hundred 
men, was last heard from at Guantanamo 
Bay. The Government will send more medi- 
cal officers on the cruiser Yale, which will 
leave Norfolk, Va., with reinforcements this 
week. The hospital at Fortress Monroe 
will be enlarged by the use of tents with 
board floors, and everything will be done to 
meet the emergency calls from Cuba. The 
several departments of the War and Navy 
Departments are being rapidly organized for 
hospital and field work for the wounded. 


Among the hardships of our 


Heat in War 
soldiers and sailors the heat en- 


dured by the stokers, especially in the monitors, — 


should not be forgotten. The temperature is 
sometimes up to a hundred and sixty degrees. 
When the machinery is in operation and the 
battle-hatches are down, the work of the men 
becomes suffocating; and to this is added the 
fact that, in some of the monitors, there is 
not sufficient standing-room; the men must 
work in a bent posture. Even in the battle- 
ships the suffering has been great; in his 
report of the Oregon’s cruise Captain Clark 
said that the furnace-feeders insisted on work- 
ing overtime, and were sometimes dragged 
fainting from the room. They were bound 
that their boat should reach the West Indies 
in time to be of use. The principal suffering 
so far, however, has been on the monitors Ter- 
ror, Amphitrite, Puritan, and Miantonomoh. 
All four have been engaged in front of Ha- 
vana, and the first two were also engaged off 
San Juan de Puerto Rico. The admirable 
work done by the monitors in that expedition 
was largely due to the smooth sea. It is to 
be hoped that they will have equal luck with 
weather when the authorities think it neces- 
sary to bombard other ports. While we 
justly honor the deck heroes, let us not forget 
that heroic service is also being done below 
deck. 


The recent experi- 
ence of Admiral Ca- 
mara at Port Said is another striking object- 
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coal in modern naval warfare. It has become, 
indeed, so important a feature of that warfare 
that it is likely in the near future to be rec- 
ognized by international action as among the 
munitions of war. Heretofore that term has 
not included coal, but the commercial nations 
are already substantially agreed that fuel for 
armed vessels should be treated as cofitra- 
band of war, and an explicit agreement is 
likely to be made before very long. The 
importance of such an agreement between 
this country and England can hardly be over- 
estimated. The two nations are so situated 
as practically to command the coaling suap- 
plies of a large part of the world. All the 
coaling stations on this side of the world, 
north of Mexico, are in the hands of Great 
Britain or the United States. The United 
States in the near future will certainly con- 
trol the coaling facilities in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the probability is that, whatever 
may be the future of the Philippines, this 
country will have coaling stations on some of 
the islands. Great Britain controls nearly 
all the coaling stations on the Asiatic side 
of the Pacific Ocean, and practically all the 
stations on the route from the Suez Canal to 
the Pacific, and on the route around the Cape 
of Good Hope. The enormous advantage 
which this control gives the two countries is 
apparent at a glance. The active friendship 
of England being secured, this country would 
practically be safe from the attack of foreign 
fleets, because no other foreign fleet could 
bring sufficient coal across the sea to carry 
on an effective campaign against our coasts. 


Not since the Civil War 

the Fourth of July 
been celebrated as it was on Monday. The 
struggle for the emancipation of Cuba had 
rekindled throughout the Nation a feeling 
akin to that which produced the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and when to the 
people thus stirred came the news from 
Santiago the birthday of our Nation was cele- 
brated as it had not been since the days 


when Vicksburg fell and Lee's army was 


thrown back at Gettysburg. Indeed, it was 
celebrated as it was not in those days, for 
then only half the country joined in the 
thanksgiving. During the Civil War Inde- 
pendence Day was almosteffaced at the South, 
and during the reconstruction days that fol 
lowed, Senator Toombs, of Georgia, expressed 
a widespread feeling }jwhen hefproclaimed the 
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wish that Great Britain had been victorious 
in the Revolution, so that “ we might at least 
be ruled by gentlemen.” To-day this bitter- 
ness at the South has vanished, and Georgia 
took the lead at the South in the heartiness 
with which the National holiday was com- 
memorated. Governor Atkinson’s Fourth of 
July proclamation formally marked complete 
reunion. The whole Nation rejoiced both in 
the memory of the old struggle to gain our 
own independence, and in the vision of the 
present struggle to extend indepentenes to 
our oppressed neighbors. 


For Americans the most 
notable event of the past 
week in Europe was the celebration of the 
Fourth of July in nearly all the great capitals of 
Europe—except Madrid. In Brussels, Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome, and London 
the American flags were flying, and foreigners 
vied with resident Americans in congratu- 
lating America on her past and in sanguine 
expressions of hope for her future. The 
utterance of the “Italia ’ fairly expresses the 
general sentiment of at least European 
democracy: “We wish the best success to 
the friendly Nation which has always been 
hospitable to our country.” In Paris, ata 
dinner given by the American Chamber of 
Commerce, all the important commercial or- 
ganizations of Paris were represented, and 
the American flag was flying over a number 
of the leading business houses. Only in Ger- 
many, if we may judge from the cable reports, 
was the celebration confined to Americans. 
The speech interpreting German sentiment 
was made not bya German but by our Minister, 
the Hon. Andrew D. White. From Canada 
British troops came across the border to 
share in our National celebration at Portland, 
Me., and Burlington, Vt. These Canadian 
troops cheered the President, and American 
troops cheered the Queen. But it was in 
England that these expressions of good will 
reached their culmination. The American 
Society in London has for several years cele- 
brated Fourth of July by an annual dinner. 
This dinner was this week a great interna- 
tional event. A number of eminent English- 
men were present. A curious feature of the 
occasion was the proximity of Richard Croker 
and E. L. Godkin at the dinner-table. The 
speech of the evening was that of Professor 
James Bryce, the spirit of whose address is 
expressed in the sentence, “ America is pos- 
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sessed of power to become a great conquer- 
ing and colonizing people; but to make a 
great people happy, free, and prosperous is 
nobler than any foreign conquest. There- 
fore we hope that nothing will divert the 
United States from that task.” 


On Saturday of last 
week Chicago awoke 
to find itself in utter darkness respecting news 
of the war. The stereotypers, who prepare 
the plates from which all the daily newspapers 
are printed, had made a united demand for 
an unprecedented rise in wages. Their claim 
was that the issuing of extra editions and the 
constant crowding in and crowding out of 
news as new dispatches came in had added 
greatly to the difficulty of their work. The 
publishers had recognized an element of jus- 
tice in this claim by making some conces- 
sions, but when the stereotypers’ union threat- 
ened an immediate strike unless minimum 
wages were advanced from $3.25 to $4 a 
day, with high overtime pay (75 cents an 
hour) after seven hours instead of after 
eight, the publishers took united action to 
resist. Had any one of them given in, all 
must have done it, under penalty of loss of 
circulation to the paper surrendering. There- 
fore they entered into an ironclad agreement 
that no one of them should either publish or 
furnish news to any one else until the strike 
was broken, or stereotypers were secured from 
other places to do the work forall. Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday not a single 
edition was published of any one of these 
papers, and the conflict is not yetover as we go 
to press. Mushroom “War Bulletins” and 
“ War Extras” were of course started in 
Chicago to satisfy the thirst for news, but 
these sheets were little better than salt water 
to famished sailors. Not until the papers 
from other cities—Milwaukee, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, and more distant places—began 
to arrive did even the local papers begin to 
contain much news of real value. The price 
paid for the out-of-town papers was often a 
dime, and sometimes as high as twenty cents. 
By ‘Tuesday the Milwaukee papers were issu- 
ing Chicago editions with Chicago advertise- 
ments, but of Chicago local news they had 
practically nothing. Thus the city of which 
Mr. Beecher once said that a hoop couldn’t 
fly off of a barrel without getting into the 
newspapers has had no record of its most 
important happenings. No forecast can be 
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made as to the end of the strike, as the action 
of the other typographical unions is in doubt. 
If they refuse to work with non-union stereo- 
typers, the situation is a serious one for the 
publishers, whose losses are already. almost 
intolerable. It is reported, however, that 
the other unions do not sympathize with the 
demand made by the stereotypers at the time 
when the whole city was patriotically craving 
for news of the men fighting in the approaches 
to Santiago. 


The stamp taxes of the 
new National revenue 
law went into effect on Friday of last week, 
causing some confusion, but singularly little 
ill humor. The Treasury department had 
had so few days to get ready for the new law 
that it was impossible to supply the millions 
of stamps required by banks, freight offices, 
express offices, telegraph offices, and the like, 
but the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, by 
working an extra force for extra hours, came 
nearer meeting the demands than Secretary 
Gage had thought possible. The require- 
ments for similar stamps during the Civil War 
were hardly to be compared with the present. 
Then only a part of a nation of thirty million 
people was affected, while now it is the whole 
of anationof seventy millions. Even greater, 
perhaps, is the differerce in the number of 
commercial transactions for the ordinary 
family. Then the bulk of the families lived 
in relative isolation, exchanging little except 
in their immediate neighborhood. To-day 
such isolation is relatively rare, and depend- 
ence upon the commercial facilities of rail- 
road, express, telegraph, telephone, and bank 
has become zlmost therule. At the banks the 
new tax of two cents upon every check, no 
matter how small, may lead to a slight lesser. 
ing in the number of small checks drawn; but 
the effect will not be important. Some con- 
fusion has been caused through the failure of 
persons drawing checks to affix the stamps 
and cancel them with date and initials. In 
such cases, however, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has decided that the banks 
may affix the stamps before paying the checks, 
and the maximum penalty of $500 fine and 
six months’ imprisonment is not likely at 
present to be incurred by citizens failing to 
cancel the stamps, where no fraud is sus- 
pected. Atthe telegraph offices a good many 
strong protests have been made because the 
telegraph companies require the senders of 
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messages to purchase the stamp (usually one 
cent) At the telephone offices in this city, 
however, an opposite policy has been pursued, 
provoking good feeling instead of ill. Mes- 
sages between different boroughs have been 
reduced in price from fifteen cents to ten, so 
that the senders gain five cents instead of 
losing one. On long-distance messages where 
the charge is over fifteen cents the telephone 
company pays the tax. The controversy be- 
tween the railroads and the shippers over the 
taxes on bills of lading has been compromised 
by the railroad paying the tax on one bill, 
and the shippers paying those on the dupli- 
cate bills usually required for the shipper 
and consignee. The only litigation yet in- 
stituted because of the taxes is the suit brought 
by the Merchants’ Association against the 
express companies because of their refusal 
to pay any part of the taxes on express 
packages. The express companies claim 
that they are bound by contract to pay the 
railroads from forty to fifty per cent. of their 
gross receipts, and theretore cannot afford 
to pay the whole of the tax levied on what 
is nominally their business, 


The compromise bank- 
ruptcy bill passed the 
House by a vote of 134 to 53, and has 
received the President's signature. The op- 
position of the minority in the House was 
directed chiefly against the enlarged power 
which a National bankruptcy law necessarily 
gives to the Federal courts. These courts, 
the critics of the bill declared, were difficult 
of access to the body of rural merchants, 
and, furthermore, were filled by judges ap- 
pointed for life by the National administra- 
tion, and therefore without the popular sym- 
pathies which the elected local judiciary pos- 
sess, Against the justice of the bill itself 
scarcely anything was said, and its critics 
tacitly admitted that the costs of settling 
up estates and the embarrassments to the 
country merchants through the remote- 
ness of the courts had been reduced to the 
minimum. To review again the provisions 
of the measure, they are briefly as follows: 
No man can be adjudged a bankrupt so long 
as his property at a tair valuation is suffi- 
cient to pay his debts. Proceedings in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy can be instituted only 
where a debtor has disposed of his property 
with intent to defraud or give preferences, 
or where he has given a preference through 
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legal proceedings, or where he admits in 
writing that he is a bankrupt. No one of 
these cases seems harsh, tor while it may be 
true that some debtors without property 
enough at a fair valuation to pay their debts 
might borrow more money if allowed to 
give preferences, the occasional gains which 
come from such borrowings are less than the 
resulting losses, and as nothing compared 
with the frauds which the giving of prefer- 
ences facilitates. 


Political interest last week 
centered in the Democratic 
Convention in Pennsylvania. 
The contest was a spirited one between the 
silver and the anti-silver wings of the party— 
the latter demanding the nomination of Judge 
Gordon, of Philadelphia, who was said to 
have voted for Mr. McKinley in 1896, and 
the former demanding the nomination of ex- 
Congressman Jenks, the ablest of the old 
party leaders supporting Mr. Bryan. The 
nomination of Judge Gordon was strongly 
urged by the anti-Quay Republican papers, 
and his supporters in the Convention claimed 
that his nomination meant victory in the ap- 
proaching elections. To force the silver 
issue into the campaign, they urged, was to 
give over the State once more into the safe- 
keeping of Mr. Quay and the corporate in- 
terests back of him. These arguments had 
weight with the Convention, and induced the 
Bryan majority on the Committee on Resolu- 
tions to accept a platform making no specific 
reference to either silver or Bryan. When 
this platform was presented, however, the 
strangest scene in the Convention was wit- 
nessed. The Gordon leaders, realizing that 
their candidate was handicapped by his 
alleged hostility to Bryan and the Chicago 
platform, threw their united strength in favor 
of an amendment specifically indorsing both, 
while the silver leaders, with some difficulty, 
persuaded the bulk of their supporters to 
vote against this amendment. The amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 238 to 184, 
and all allusion to the silver question was 
confined to a single clause declaring the 
Democracy of Pennsylvania true to the Con- 
vention and declarations of the party upon 
National issues. When the balloting for 
candidates was reached, Mr. Jenks was chosen 
by the votes of more than two-thirds of the 
Convention. The anti-silver papers speak of 
him as a man of ability and character, and the 
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anti-silver Democrats will generally support 
him, but some of the Independent Republican 
papers declare that his views on the silver 
question make it impossible for any Repub- 
licans to support him. There is still danger, 
therefore, that the campaign will be fought 
upon National issues, and Senator Quay 
win another victory. 


The political conventions 
in other States awakened 
relatively little public in- 
terest. The Maine Republicans, loyal to 
Mr. Reed, made no demand respecting the 
annexation of Hawaii. The Arkansas Re- 
publicans nominated a ticket without a negro 
uponit. The Maine, Tennessee, and Georgia 
Democrats all reaffirmed the Chicago platform. 
In Tennessee and Georgia they demanded 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. In 
Tennessee Congressman McMillan was nom- 
inated for Governor on the first ballot. The 
Georgia Convention spent no time whatever 
upon the question of candidates, but promptly 
ratified the nominations made by the voters 
at- the direct primaries. The Minnesota 
Republican Convention nominated ex-Mayor 
Eustis, of Minneapolis, to succeed Governor 
Clough, and indorsed Cushman K. Davis for 
re-election to the United States Senate. On 
the currency question the platform adopted 
made no reference to the possibility of inter- 
national bimetallism, but demanded without 
qualification “the maintenance of the gold 
standard.” The Minnesota Convention de- 
manded the immediate annexation of Hawaii, 
but declared in favorof the speedy termination 
of the present war when the humane ends for 
which it was undertaken are attained. 


Another group of Com- 
mencements last week 
closed the academic year. At Harvard the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred, 
among others, upon Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son and upon the Earlof Aberdeen, Governor- 
General of Canada. In a speech at the 
alumni dinner, President Eliot declared that 
the spirit of Harvard is now what it was in 
1861; that the position of the educated 
youth can be put in a sentence: “ The Gov- 
ernment wants two hundred thousand men. 
I’m a man, I'll go;” and he closed by saying 
that he doubted if any one could give much 
instruction to Harvard University concerning 
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patriotism. The fact that Harvard is repre- 
sented in the present war by Secretary Long 
and by such men as Theodore Roosevelt 
must be offset against the garbled news- 
paper reports of the utterances of some Har- 
vard professors. The Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion was delivered by President Low. At 
Yale the Commencement exercises were 
conducted with a dignity and impressiveness 
worthy of a great institution of learning. 
Other colleges would do well to study the 
changes which Yale has introduced in the 
Commencement Day programme. The col- 
lege gowns and the army and navy uniforms 
gave the procession distinct picturesque- 
ness. The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon President McKinley, and thunders ot 
applause interrupted Professor Fisher’s very 
happy introductory words. At Ambherst, 
ex-Secretary John W. Foster delivered the 
Commencement oration, taking as his subject 
‘“‘ The International Relations of China,” de- 
claring that our interest in preserving free 
commercial intercourse with that country 
coincided with the interests of Great Britain, 
and that it is a happy augury for the future 
of China that the interests and views of the 
two families of the English race are in con- 
currence in regard to its future. At Dart- 
mouth Governor Black, of theclass of 1875, 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


On May 30 last a con- 
vention was signed in 
Washington providing for a Joint Commis- 
sion at Ottawa for the discussion of questions 
at issue between Canada and the United 
States. The Queen appointed as British 
Commissioners, Baron Herschell, the Lord 
High Chancellor; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Canadian Premier; Sir Richard Cartwright, 
the Canadian Minister of Commerce; Sir 
Louis Davies, Minister of Marine; and Mr. 
John Charlton, a gmember of the Canadian 
Parliament. On our side no Commissioners 
have yet been officially named, and the action 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
in striking out of the Sundry Civil Bill the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, which had been 
inserted by the House for the expenses of 
the Canadian Commission, does not indicate 
that they will be named. This action will 
be rightly regarded in Great Britain and 
Canada as boorish. The Commission was 
called for the purpose of settling the ques- 
tions at issue between the United States and 
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Canada. One of these questions is that of 
the Alaskan boundary, another is that of 
the transportation of goods in bond. There 
are others, but the one which is greater than all 
is that of the trade between the two countries. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City has 
actively interested itself in the movement 
toward closer trade relations, and has sent a 
protest to Senator Allison, of the Committee 
on Appropriations, The merchants justly 
hold that the commerce between the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland should 
be placed on a basis of more harmonious 
relations, ‘and the tendency of our time is 
toward the establishment of such relations. 
The success of this would redound to our 
commercial benefit to the extent of many 
millions of dollars a year. Through the prog- 
ress Of modern methods of manutacturing 
we are placed in advance of all the nations in 
the perfectness of detail of such work in 
many lines. This has also resulted in a sur- 
plus of our manufactured goods, increasing 
each year, for which we have no market, 
save such as may be made through the indi- 
vidual efforts of manufacturers themselves. 
Canada is more than willing to join with us 
in establishing trade relations which will 
bring the two nations into closer commercial 
harmony. It seems strange that Senators of 
the United States should block the way toa 
settlement giving new markets to our manu- 
facturers, and should gratuitously affront 
Great Britain at a time when all English. 
speaking people are talking “ alliance.” 


The French Ministry M. Bris<on, who has final- 

ly succeeded in organiz- 
ing a Ministry, has long been prominent in 
French politics. It will be remembered that 
shortly before the resignation of the Ministry 
of M. Méline he was a cardidate for renomina- 
tion as President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and was defeated by the Government candi- 
date, M. Deschanel, by one vote, tkus pre- 
cipitating a Cabinet crisis and the resignation 
of the Ministry. The new Premier would, 
under the English system, have been the suc- 
cessor of M.-Méline, and is, therefore, as the 
recognized leader of the opposition, his log- 
ical successor. If he had not been reluctant 
to assume the difficult task of forming a Min- 
istry, he would probably have been asked at 
the start by President Faure. It is said that 


' he is ambitious of holding the office which 


M. Faure now fills. He was Prime Minister 
during the Presidency of M. Carnot, and his 
integrity and ability are above question. His 
policy is likely to be distinctly radical in 
character, and he will probably err on the side 
of frankness and rigidity, for he is notable 
for honesty rather than for tact. He said not 
long ago that what France needed is to be a 
democracy in fact and not in name only ; and 
he advised, at that time, the formation of a 
radical Cabinet with a programme of radical 
reforms. At the start, at least, he will com- 
mand the support of all the Radicals and of 
many of the Socialists, and he has announced 
a policy which is in harmony with his pre- 
vious declarations. The new Ministry will 
bring forward two chief reforms: the first, 
financial in its character, aiming at the sub- 
Stitution of a graduated income tax for the 
present tax of personalty and realty; the sec- 
ond, industrial in its character, involves a 
scheme of retiring pensions for working peo- 
ple. It is also proposed to reform the liquor 
law, to curb injurious speculation, and to 
formulate a colonial policy. A French Min- 
istry which sets out to carry through as many 
radical measures as M. Brisson outlines is 
likely to lead an exceedingly active life. 


The fiscal year 1897-98 
has been the most impor- 
tant in our history. Our entire foreign 
commerce now aggregates one billion eight 
hundred million dollars, and places us only 
second to Great Britain in the world’s com- 
merce. We have passed both France and 
Germany. Imports for the fiscal year repre- 
sent a total value of about six hundred mill- 
ion dollars; exports, about one billion two 
hundred million. The trade balance is, there- 
fore, one hundred per cent., and that balance 
the unprecedented one of six hundred million 
dollars. The past fiscal year thus not only 
represents a greater aggregate volume than 
in any similar period hitherto, but also shows 
striking figures with regard to imports and 
exports. The first are less in value than in 
any year of the past thirteen, but the exports 
are the largest in our history. A quarter of 
the export trade was represented by manu- 
facturers, and there is thus no decline in that 
department, but the greatest gain, of course, 
has been in grain. A continuance of such an 
increase in our total foreign trade will bring us 
ere long to the first position among the world’s 
nations, 
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Santiago 


Santiago has proved three things. 

It has proved that the Spanish make brave 
sailors and soldiers. Inthe Spaniard courage 
born of desperation is as tenacious as courage 
bornofhope. But this is not the highest form 
of courage. It is better to know when a cause 
is lost, and learn the lesson of defeat, than 
to die for a lost cause and be buried in the 
grave withit. The dash which Cervera made 
for freedom was the last resort of a brave 
general; the refusal of José Toral to surrender 
Santiago is the mistake of Castilian pride, 
which fights on when fighting is useless. The 
London “ Spectator,” in a suggestive article 
on “The Spanish Temperament” a few 
weeks ago, depicted its pride and callousness. 
These combine to color and to determine the 
quality of Spanish courage. 

Santiago has proved that the Americans, 
whether regulars or volunteers, are good sol- 
diers. They have proved afresh the courage 
which not only dares death but endures pri- 
vations. They have demonstrated their 
staying power as well as their dash. The 
same qualities which characterized the British 
grenadiers under Wellington, the boys in 
gray and the boys in blue at Gettysburg and 
in the Wilderness, have shown themselves 
again before Santiago under Shafter. 

Santiago has proved that the sixteenth 
century is no match for the nineteenth ; that 
unintelligent courage is no match for intelli- 
gent courage. The Spanish fleet at Manila 
is destroyed without the loss of a single 
American life ; the Spanish fleet at Santiago 
is destroyed with the loss of only one Ameri- 
can life. This is not because Spanish sailors 
are not brave fighters, but because they are 
not educated fighters. Naval battles require 
mechanical skill, and Spanish sailors have 
not mechanical skill. The conflict at Manila 
and that at Santiago were between the Public 
School and the Inquisition; between a cen- 
tury which teaches the common people to 
think and one which forbids them to think. 

There is always an uncertain element in 
war; the unreligious call it chance; we be- 
lieve that it lies in the will and the ordering of 
God. Never in the history of the world have 
two such naval victories been won as those 
at Manila and Santiago; never was destruc- 
tion so complete accomplished with so slight 
injury to the destroyer, The prophetic vision 
which saw God’s guardianship in Gideon's 
warfare or in Israel’s emancipation may well 
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believe that Manila and Santiago have em- 
phasized divine approval of America’s mis- 
sion by the preternatural victory of America’s 
arms. 

How long must this war last? Until 
either the Inquisition surrenders to the Pub- 
lic School, or until the Public School has de- 
stroyed the Inquisition. Will Spain learn 
her lesson and live? He who can answer 
that question can foretell how long the war 
will last. No one else can. 


The Spanish Enigma 


The course of Spain is an enigma. She 
seems to be but playing at war. At first her 
enigmatic policy gave some ground for ap- 
It naturally pointed to the con- © 
clusion that she had some deep-laid scheme 
which she was expecting to spring upon us 
to our greatsurprise. The interpretations of 
her course were many. It was feared that 
she intended to make a dash with her fast 
fleet at some unprotected point upon our 
coast and wreak a dramatic and spectacular 
vengeance for her loss at Manila; that she 
intended to divide our fleet, and fight and 
conquer it in detail; that she was fitting out 
privateers to prey upon our commerce, and 
the fact that we have practically no commerce 
except along our own coast-line did not avail 
to dislodge this apprehension; that she was 
making terms with the revolutionists in Ma- 
nila and. in Cuba, and preparing to meet 
our invading armies with the.combined forces 
of both the Spanish Government and the 
revolutionists; that she was negotiating an 
alliance first with France and then with Ger- 
many, and that we should have to count on the 
fleets of one or both of those naval Powers 
in our campaign. 

One after another of these ghostly terrors 
has arisen, threatened America, and then 
dissolved into thin air. One after another 
of the Spanish feints has proved itself a 
feint and nothing more. Aguinaldo is pre- 
vented from taking Manila, apparently, only 
by the counsels of Dewey. The Cubans 
co-operate with the Americans in their first 
land campaign, and prove themselves efficient 
allies. Cervera’s fleet has come across the 
ocean only to sail into a harbor where it 
would fight at disadvantage, and from which 
it has emerged only when it could remain no 
longer hidden and only to be destroyed at a 
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blow. Thus far Spain has not only accom- 
plished nothing; she has really attempted 
nothing. 

The Outlook has come slowly and reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion that the Spanish 
Government is but playing politics—reluc- 
tantly because we dislike to think ill of 
even a National enemy. We had credited 
the Spanish with one virtue—bravery ; and 
the battles at Manila and Santiago prove 
that the sailors and soldiers of Spain are no 
cowards. But the history of the campaign 
appears to prove that the Spanish politicians 
are no heroes. Spain’s spectacular perform- 
ances are played out for their effect, not on 
American armies, but on the Spanish people. 
Her military feints are contrived to deceive, 
not the Americans, butthe Spaniards. Lying 
bulletins reported the destruction of the fleet 
at Manila at first as a Spanish victory, then as 
a drawn battle. It is doubtful whether even 
now the common people know how disastrous 
to their flag that battle was. Lying bulletins 
reported Cervera's game of hide and seek as 
wonderful naval strategy, and it is not entirely 
certain that even its total destruction will 
open the eyes of the Spanish people to 
the flimsy false pretense. Lying bulletins 
reported in Madrid the sinking of the Merri- 
mac as a Spanish victory, and it is doubtful 
whether the Spanish people have yet gotten 
over the exultation which it caused them. 
Lying bulletins reported the advance of 
General Shafter’s column to within four miles 
of Santiago as a retreat upon Baiquiri, 
and we have not seen any correction in the 
Spanish press of the falsehood. Apparently 
Sagasta is fighting, not the American people, 
not the Cuban revolutionists, but the spirit 
of revolution at home. And he is fighting 
it with weapons sure to prove in the end 
fatal to him that employs them. To the 
Spanish statesmen there might well be com- 
mended the counsel of the ancient wise man : 
“ He that speaketh lies shall not escape.” 

The policy of opportunism is rarely politic. 
Still, politics might excuse if not justify the 
course of paltering, evasion, delay, and false- 
hood adopted by the Sagasta Administra- 
tion, if the future held out any hopes to 
Spain. But it doesnot. Every day of delay 
adds to the seriousness of her situation and 
the greatness of her final disaster. There 
never was good ground to hope for Euro- 
pean intervention; there is no longer material 
for a dream of such intervention. Spain 
must make the best terms she can with 
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America; and the sooner she makes them 
the better the terms. It is possible for a 
little while to feed the Spanish people on 
lies; but that is a diet soon exhausted. 
Abraham Lincoln's aphorism, “ You can 
fool all the people part of the time, and 
part of the people all the time; but you 
cannot fool all the people all the time,” 
applies now in Spain. And when people 
awake from the dream into which the cam- 
paign of lies has lulled them, they will awake 
to a greater anger with the Government 
because it has deceived them. “ After us 
the deluge” is a poor motto even when 
the sun is shining: when the rain is already 
pouring down in sheets, and the fountains 
of the great deep are already breaking up, 
it is incredible folly as well as incredible 
crime. 

We regret very seriously the supposed 
necessity for sending an American fleet to 
threaten the Spanish coast; but we are in- 
clined to believe that it is a political as well 
as amilitary necessity. It is generally idle 
to discuss what might have been. If the 
counsels of the bolder spirits among the 
advisers of the President had been followed, 
and within a week after the declaration of 
war Havana had been bombarded and a land- 
ing effected near the city, it may be that the 
Spanish resistance would have proved as 
unsubstantial as it provea at Manila and 
Baiquiri; it may be that the fall of Havana 
would have opened the eyes of the Spanish 
people to the conditions of the campaign, and 
so brought it to an end. But the more cau- 
tious course was pursued, and so long as the 
Spanish flag floats over Havana it is possib‘e 
that the Spanish dream of successful resist- 
ance to America’s demands will not be 
broken, except by the appearance of an 
American squadron on the Spanish coast 
and the threatened bombardment of a 
Spanish city. This would probably con- 
vince the Spanish people as nothing else 
can that the American fleet has not been 
sunk by Spanish guns, and is not kept busy 
defending American cities from the fleets of 
Cervera and Camara. Whether threatening 
the Spanish coast is the best military expe- 
dient for defending Dewey at Manila, or 
even Hawaii or San Francisco from a possi- 
ble threat of attack by Camara, is a military 
question which The Outlook must leave to be 
determined by military experts. But we 
are inclined to think that the proposed expe- 
dition to Spain is a political necessity ; that 
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it is now the best and perhaps the only way 
of bringing the Spanish campaign of lies to 
anend. The guns of an American squadron 
in the harbor of Cadiz will constitute an 
appeal from the Spanish politicians to the 
Spanish people, and it will be one which they 
cannot fail to hear and may perhaps heed. 


@ 
The North Cambridge 


Council 


A Congregational Council was held two or 
three weeks ago at North Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, which may seem to justify the 
opinions recently expressed in our columns 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead respecting the measure 
of liberty enjoyed by the ministry in the Con- 
gregational churches. If this Council really 
represented Congregationalism, there would 
apparently be less liberty in the Congrega- 
tional than in the Presbyterian pulpit; at 
least it would be of a more uncertain quality. 

Mr. William J. Long came before this 
Council for ordination and installation as 
pastor of the Congregational church at 
North Cambridge. No question was raised 
as to his Christian character and consecra- 
tion or scholarly ability. He is, we believe, 
a graduate of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, where he took a scholarship which en- 
titled him to two years’ study abroad. This 
study he pursued conscientiously. His 
Christian faith found expression before the 
Council in the following brief statement, 
which was the only written statement pre- 
pared for or presented to the Council : 

1 believe in Jesus Christ, the Divine; in his 
perfect life, his death and resurrection, his saving 
message to mankind. I believe that the world’s 
great need is to hear and receive and incorpo- 
rate his Gospel into its Jife. I seein him the pat- 
tern and the hope of every human life. And I 
believe in the final triumph of his kingdom, 
through the efforts of his disciples and the abid- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit. This is the creed 
to which I have dedicated my life,and the only 
creed that I shall ever preach. 

In response to a request from the Coun- 
cil, he supplemented this brief statement 
with an extemporaneous report of his theologi- 
cal position. In this report he outlined his 
belief concerning certain of the more im- 
portant topics in the philosophy of religion, 
such as the Basis of Authority, the Bible, 
the Person of Christ, the Atonement, the 
Trinity, Soteriology or the philosophy of sal- 
vation, and Eschatology or the doctrine of the 
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future life. To this statement serious ob- 
jection was taken upon two points: the 
Bible and the future life. He rejected the 
idea of an equally perfect and authoritative 
inspiration of all the books of the Bible, 
insisting that some parts were to be re- 
garded as purely legendary or mythical. He 
affirmed categorically, in reply to a question, 
his belief in the salvation of all men, which 
he regarded as a logical necessity from be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul and the 


love of God, What he regarded as the only 


possible alternative—the annihilation of the 
wicked, or conditional immortality—he re- 
jected. The Congregationalist, ’’ whose edi- 
tor-in-chief was, we believe, a member of the 
Council, thus states editorially a third ground 
of objection to Mr. Long: 

He had discovered, too late, that the church 
had formally declared its belief and its require- 
ment that its minister should teach it. It con- 
tained statements which he did not accept and 
which he could not promise to teach except as 
his teachers had promised to teach him the An- 
dover creed. This position the Council could not 
approve, and therefore declined to ordain him. 
It was on this ground that the Council took its 
stand, as we understand the matter, and not in 
defense of any particular doctrine, through strong 
dissent to some of the candidate’s doctrinal 
p?sitions was expressed by many members of 
the Council." 

To complete this history it is proper to 
add that twenty votes to ordain were given to 
thirty-two against ordination; that since the 
Council, and as a result of its vote, Mr. 
Long has withdrawn his acceptance of the 
call of the church, and urged it to accept 
the conclusion of the Council, and that, yield- 
ing to his urgency, it has done so; that he has 
refused either to write or to speak in self- 
defense; and that he is quietly waiting to 
come to a conclusion respecting his future 
course. 

After fourteen years of study in prep- 
aration for the ministry, with a resultant 
faith in Christ expressed in the explicit state- 
ment printed above, and with a life purpose 
to preach Christ as the world’s need and the 
world’s life, this young man finds himself 
halted at the door of the Congregational 
ministry, because he believes that parts of 
the Bible are legendary and mythical, because 
he believes the final issue of the divine love 
will be the successful reclamation of all men 
to God, and because he declines to pledge 
himself to abide by the creed of a local 


1 See respecting this statement Mr. Long’s letter on 
page 6+. 
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church, framed, few, if any, know when or by 
whom. We repeat that this action appears 
to confirm the views respecting the lack of 
liberty in the Puritan churches presented 
to our readers recently in our pages, But 
we add that it is certain that Mr. Long 
would find no hindrance to his ordination in 
Maine, New Jersey, or parts of New York. 
Men holding similar views have been recently 
ordained by Congregational Councils in all 
three of these States. Similar views are 
taught in several, if not in a majority, of 
the Congregational Theological Seminaries 
in the United States. His view respect- 
ing the Bible has been publicly and in 
printed utterances taught by such well-known 
Congregational clergymen as Lyman Abbott, 
of New York, Washington Gladden, of Ohio, 
and William Rader, of California, not to 
mention hosts of others. His view respect- 
ing future salvation has been recently ex- 
pressed quite as explicitly by Dr. George A. 
Gordon, of Boston, And we doubt whether 
there are a dozen prominent Congregational 
clergymen in the country who would pledge 
themselves to conform their teaching to the 
creed of any local church. We are quite 
sure that the editor-in-chief of the “ Congre- 
gationalist ” would not do so. 

In our judgment, the effect of this action 
will be to discredit Councils more than to dis- 
credit Mr. Long. They are not now in very 
good odor in the denomination. No one 
likes to attack them, but ministers and 
churches are suspicious of them. Ecclesias- 
tical statisticians tell us that a considerable 
majority of the Congregational minist-rs are 
settled over their parishes without Council. 
These bodies, which were originally intended 
to exercise friendly offices for a sister church, 
tend to become ecclesiastical couris with power 
to regulate the limits of religious thought, 
and this tendency is more easily avoided 
by not calling them into existence than by 
repudiating their authority Churches and 
ministers who value religious liberty will 
hesitate still more to call Councils into being 
because of the action of this Council. 

Congregationalism was brought from Old 
England to New England. In its original 
form in Old England Councils were unknown; 
they are still, we believe, very rare in England. 
There the ministry is not an office, but a 
function. The local church invites any one 
itchooses to act as its teacher and leader. 
Neither the church nor the teacher asks con- 
sent, approval, or indorsement of any one. 
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To link these churches together in fellowship, 
the Council was invented. It is a meeting 
of other and generally neighboring churches, 
to express their sympathy and fellowship with 
a church in its call of a pastor, and to coun- 
sel it as to his fitness for the post. It is 
neither a legislative nor a judicial body. Its 
name indicates its purpose: to give counsel. 
But counsel easily passes into legislation. 
The original idea that the pastor derives all 
his authority from the local church which has 
called him and is amenable only to that church 
finds itself gradually assailed by the idea that 
only a Council can ordain or install a minis- 
ter, and that to a Council he is somehow 
responsible for his teaching. As there is 
confessedly no written standard to which the 
minister must conform, or by which the Council 
must be guided, it often happens that the 
action of a Council will depend on the acci- 
dental impression of half a dozen members, lay 
or clerical, as in this case, where a change of 
seven votes would have secured Mr. Long's 
ordination and installation. Itoften happens 
that a Council in one locality will refuce 
ordination and a Council in another locality 
will gladly give it, as was the case with the 
present President of Iowa College, who was 
refused ordina'ion in New Hampshire, and 
almost immediately thereafter granted ordi- 
nation, we believe without dissent, in New 
Jersey, and who has remained ever since an 
esteemed and influential minister of the de- 
nomination, whose standing no one thinks of 
questioning. It is, indeed, an aphorism of 
Congregationalism, coined, we believe, by 
the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, though we quote 
it only from memory, that the action of a 
Council has no more authority than the 1ea- 
son on which it is bated—an aphorism which 
makes every church a competent court of 
appeal from any decision of Council. 

If the Congregational church at North 
Cambridge is united in desiring Mr. Long for 
its pastor and leader, and has faith in the 
principles of Congregationalism, it has a fine 
opportunity to bear witness to its faith. To 
do this it need not engage in any ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy or raise any theological issue. 
It is well within the traditional custom of 
Congregational churches for the local church 
to invite any one it pleases to act as stated 
supply, without the intervention of a Council. 
A majority of the Congregational ministers 
of the country are thus acting. If an inter- 
ested observer might proffer unasked advice, 
we should suggest to the Congregational 
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church of North Cambridge to meet and 
send a new invitation to Mr. Long to preach 
for them for a year as stated supply. No 
one would have any right to take umbrage 
at such action. If Mr. Long has never been 
ordained, he might, under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, not be able to perform marriage 
ceremonies ; but thisdeprivation would not be 
serious, and probably would not be permanent. 
If his statement, which we have given above, 
really represents his spirit—and we have no 
reason to doubt that itdoes—a year of Chris- 
tian work would be his best possible answer 
to this act of Council, and the best possible 
preparation for a new Council or even a re- 
convocation of the old one, twelve months 
from now. 

Whatever the church does, we hope that 
Mr. Long will not be discouraged. If he 
cannot preach Christ as a Congregational 
minister in good and regular standing in 
Massachusetts, there are plenty of communi- 
ties where he can; and if he cannot preach 
as a Congregational minister anywhere, he 
can preach as a Christian mini-:ter some- 
where. And the obstacles which he will have 
to encounter will be less than many a man of 
independent spirit and Christian consecration 
has had to encounter from a miscalled con- 
servatism in the Church of Christ. 


God Reigns 


An impressive incident of the remarkable 
naval battle at Santiago is thus related in the 
newspaper dispatches : 


Commodore Schley, coming alongsice the 
Texas from the Cristobal Colon in his gig, 
called out cheerily, “ It was a nice fight, Jack, 
wasn't it?” 

The veterans of the Texas lined up and 
gave three hearty cheers and a tiger for their 
old commander-in-chief. Captain Philip 
called all hands to the quarter-deck, and, 
with bared head, thanked God for th almost 
bloodless victory. 

“T want to make public acknowledgment 
here,” he said, “that I believe in God the 
Father Almighty. I want all you officers and 
men to lift your hats and from your hearts 
offer silent thanks to the Almighty.” 

All hats were off. There was a moment 
er two of absolute silence, and then the over- 
wrought feelings of the ship’s company re- 
lieved themselves in three hearty cheers for 
their beloved commander, 
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The Red Cross at the 


Front 


The following dispatches from the Red 
Cross headquarters in the field, where The 
Outlook’s correspondent, Mr. George Ken- 
nan, now is, have been received during the 
past few days: 

Playa del Este, July 3, 189. 

Lesser and his force are attending wounded 
here. They are constantly coming in. 
Elwell and his force are landing supplies 
from the State of Texas in the surf, day and 
night, without docks, under great difficulties 
and dangers. General Shafter sends us ur- 
gent appeals -from the front for medicines 
and food; none there. Will try to send by 
four-mule wagons to him to-night and go on 
ourselves. No telegraph here until to-day: 
no dispatch-boat; no post-office. 

Siboney, Cuba, July 3, 1898. 

Clara Barton is at front. Lesser here at 
work. United Government hospital says 
they need fifty more nurses, ten good women 
assistants, ten good men assistants, in addi- 
tion to those summoned, also five hundred 
equipped cots, thousand single yards iodo- 
form gauze, thousand yards plain gauze, 
thousand pounds absorbent cottun, lighting 
apparatus, pajamas, and night-gowns. 

Siboney, Cuba, July 4. 

Kennan and Egan reached here yesterday. 
Five more of us came to-day by army wagon 
and on foot. Eight hundred wounded have 
reached this hospital from front since Friday 
morning. Surgeons and litter squads have 
worked night and day. Hospital accommo- 
dations inadequate and many of wounded lie 
on water-soaked ground without shelter or 
blanket, so our supplies a godsend; have 
made barrels of gruel and malted milk and 
given food to many soldiers who had none 
for three days. Hubbell goes back to 
steamer to-night for more supplies. Texas 
feeding refugees at Siboney and will go to 
Guantanamo to-morrow with fifty thousand 
rations for suffering people there, then go to 
Port Antonio for ice. Lesser and nurses do- 
ing splendid work in Siboney hospitals. 


The Red Cross officials in New York sent 
a detachment of fifteen nurses for field and 
hospital work to Tampaon July 2. Another 
group of twelve started on Tuesday morning. 
Others will be leaving New York during the 
weck and wiil be joined at Washington and 
Richmond by still other groups, and within a 
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short time there will be a large accession to 
the force of nurses on the field in Cuba. A 
house for the use of the nurses at Tampa has 
been secured, which will serve as their head- 
quarters while waiting for definite assign: 
ments to duty. Mr. Henry Flagler, of New 
York, has offered the Red Cross the necessary 
land, and $5,000 with which to build a hos- 
pital at Miami, Fla., just north of the Royal 
Palm Hotel. In addition, he offers the use 
of a pier at which boats may land with 
wounded and sick so'diers. The offer has 
been accepted on condition that one building 
shall be ready for occupancy within a week. 
The Red Cross Executive Committee has 
placed this hospital, fully equipped with doc- 
tors and nurses, at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, and twenty-five nurses have already 
started for Miami. There is opportunity for 
many other volunteer nurses, and all who 
wish to go to the front for hospital work are 
requested to register at once at the Red 
Cross Hospital in New York. The auxiliary 
societies all over the country which are rais 
ing money and preparing supplies will best 
serve the interests of our soldiers by forward- 
ing at once, in order that those who have the 
responsibility of purchasing and sending off 
supplies may be informed as to what may be 
expected. The Executive Committee of the 
Red Cross has prepared a blank for a consti- 
tution, to facilitate the organization of auxil- 
iary local societies. Copies of the constitu- 
tion may be had on application to Mr. Stephen 
A. Barton, Vice-President of the American 
National Red Cross, at 58 William Street, 
New York City. We reprint the form of the 
constitution below, which contains all that is 
necessary for the organization of auxiliaries 
to the Red Cross in any locality : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AUXILIARY 
SOCIETY OF THE RED CROSS 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas, On the 22d day of August, 1864, at 
Geneva, Switzerland, an international treaty of 
the Red Cross was agreed upon and subsequently 
adopted by nations, the United States of 
America included ; and, on the 20th day of Oc- 
tober, 1868, supplementary articles, known as 
the Additional Articles concerning the navy, 
were proposed, which have been recently adopted 
by the Governments of the United States and 
Spain as a modus vivendi during the present hos- 
tilities ; 

And whereas, the object of the Treaty of 
Geneva and of the Additional Articles is to secure 
the mitigation of the evils inseparable from war, 
of suppressing needless severities and of amelli- 
orating the condition of soldiers and sailors in- 
jured and wounded in battle ; 
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And whereas, in accordance with the resolu- 
tions of the International Conference at Geneva, 
there has been incorporated in this country, with 
headquarters at Washington, one National Or- 
ganization of the Red Cross, recognized by the 
Government of the United States, by all the 
Governments adopting the Treaty of Geneva, and 
by the International Committee, as the National 
Organization in which shall center and by which 
shall be directed all Red Cross work in the 
United States: 

Now, therefore, in order to assist in carrying 
out the humane objects of the Red Cross Treaty 
of Geneva, an Auxiliary Society of the Red 
Cross is hereby organized with a constitution as 
follows : 

NAMF, LOCATION, ETC. 


Art. 1. This Society shall be known as the 
Anxiliary Society of the Red Cross, No. — of 
, with its headquarters located at , and 
shall consist of the subscribers hereunto and 
such other persons as shall be hereafter elected 
to membership. 

OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 


Art. 2. The objects of this Society are : 

First, to render, to the extent of its ability, 
through the American National Red Cross, or 
its properly authorized National Auxiliary Com- 
mittee, prompt and efficient aid in money and 
materials in case of war, pestilence, famine, 
floods, or other calamity, which may be regarded 
by the American National Red Cross as national 
in extent or character, or as calling for the aid 
of the combined American Societies of the Red 
Cross. 

WHEN AID SHALL BE RENDERED 

Art. 3. All aid rendered by this Society shall 
be only upon the call of and under direction of 
the American National Red Cross. Except, 
however, in cases of great haste, where tele- 
graphic communication may be interrupted and 
prompt communication with the American .Na- 
tional Red Cross is impossible, this Society 
being adjacent to any field of disaster, such as 
destruction by fire or flood, may provisionally 
take up the work of relief, but shall immediately 
inform the American National Red Cross in 
order that the latter may take the work under 
its direction and control. 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIFTY 

A’t. 4. The officers of this Society shall con- 
sist of a President, as many Vice-Presidents as 
may be deemed advisable, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. There shall also be as many com- 
mittees as may be required, including a shipping 
committee. The time and place of ‘meetings, 
the manner of election, and the terms of office 
shall be determined by the by-laws to be adopted 
immediately. 

OFFICIAL LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 

Art. 5. As soon after the formation of this 
Society as may be practicable, a complete list of 
all the officers and members with their respective 
addresses shall be sent to the American National 
Red Cross, or their duly authorized National 
Auxiliary Committee. 


The steamer Red Cross sailed from New 
York on Friday. It will proceed at once to 
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Santiago, taking in tow at Jacksonville the 
Moynier, which has been provided by The 
Outlook for Red Cross service. We acknow!- 
edge below the additional contributions to- 
ward the cost of the Moynier which have 
been received during the week. The amount 
yet to be contributed is only about eight hun- 
dred dollars, and, in view of the pressing 
necessities of our army, the readers of The 
Outlook will be glad quickly to oie £1 the 
payment. 

Until mail communications are opened 
with the army in Cuba, letters from Mr. 
Kennan for The Outlook must neccssarily be 
delayed and irregular. 
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The Pain of Limitation 


To live cheerfully with ourselves is among 
the most difficult tasks which life lays upon 
us. When one thinks of it, there is some- 
thing appalling in the necessity of spending 
all one’s time for fifty, seventy, or more years 
with the same person. This inevitable com- 
panionship with ourselves, this necessity of 
seeing always with the same eyes, thinking 
with the same brain, doing work with the 
same faculties, passing through all manner of 
experience with the same temperament, makes 
life one long, monotonous imprisonment 
unless every resource for enlargement and 
enrichment is used. It is this bligh ing 
monotony rather than “ theslings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune” which drives scme 
men and women to the mad folly of suicide— 
that futile effort to break away from self 
instead of emancipating self. For monotony 
is far more difficult to bear than misfortune; 
as the fury and perils of the storm are easier 
to endure than long, weary weeks of dull 
gray weather. Thechangesand tke dangers ~ 
of the tempest may terrify us at times, but 
they take us out of ourselves, they make us 
forget ourselves, they fasten our thoughts on 
the movement of the world about us. To 
mix with action, to feel the stir of the world, 
to be in the vortex of change, involves great 
and inevitable risks ; but life itself is a cor- 
stant 


It is not risk which depresses and paralyzes 
men; it is monotonous inactivity. Men do 
not put pistols to their heads when the battle 
is on, and every post is a place of peril; they 
succumb to despair when dull day succeeds 
dull day in depressing succession. It is 
monotony which eats the heart out of joy, 
destroys the buoyancy of the spirit, and 
turns hope to ashes; it is monotony which 
saps the vitality of the emotions, depletes the 
energy of the will, and finally turns the miracle 
of daily existence into dreary commonplace. 
And monotony has its roots, not in our condi- 
tions, but in ourselves. In the same condi- 
tions one man will find constant interest and 
another persistent dullness; one man will be 
awakened and stimulated, and another stupe- 
fied and deadened. There are, of course, cir- 
cumstances which prey upon the stoutest 
hearts and chill the most ardent spiritS; but 
men are rarely placed in environments which 
cannot be modified by the energy of the 
spirit. The prison which condemns seme 
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men to despair gives others time and quiet 
for meditation. Raleigh found the Tower a 
convenient place in which to write the “ His- 
tory of the World,” and Silvio Pellico turned 
his duress into an opportunity of winning 
fame. Most men are crushed by invalidism, 
but John Addington Symonds transformed 
his enforced residence in the high Alps into 
one prolonged period of fruitful work. It 
is difficult to believe that he could have done 
more wisely if he had spent those toilsome 
years in the beautiful restfulness of Oxford. 
The hand of doom rested early upon Robert 
Louis Stevenson; but he became one of the 
great adventurers of the time, and turned his 
quest for health into a quest for that large 
experience which makes its possessor a 
master of life. Conditions have much to do 
with success, but they are not its determining 
factors; in the last analysis we are the 
makers or losers of our fortunes; and life is 
interesting or monotonous as we ourselves 
are interesting or monotonous. 


The art of living with ourselves is, there- 
fore, something to be studied with persistent 
energy and intelligence ; for through its mas- 
tery we attain freedom and happiness. And 
one of the most difficult lessons which are 
involved in learning this art is cordial accept- 
ance of our own limitations. It is the wall 
which these limi‘ations build about us which 
imprisons and suffocates us. It is true, not 
all men are conscious of that wall. . The sin- 
cere man or woman is free from conceit, 
for conceit always involves a certain lack of 
downright honesty with ourselves, which 
makes us blind to our limitations. To feel 
keenly the pressure of our limitations we 
must be thoroughly honest with ourselves; 
and one of the compensations for the con- 
sciousness of our narrow range of thought 
and productiveness is the consciousness that 
he who clearly recognizes his own defect has 
taken the first step towards removing that 
defect. To have a keen sense of limitation 
is to see clearly and to deal honestly with 
one’s self; and clear vision and integrity are 
noble foundations upon which to build for a 
larger growth. The egotist often finds life 
comfortable, but he never finds it noble; 
the conceited man often enjoys himself, but 
he never makes self a synonym for spiritual 
compass and power. It makes living easy 
to be without consciousness of limitations, 
but it makes it also spiritually stagnant and 
intellectually ignoble. Moreover, men never 
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at heart respect the egotist, and they never 
take the conceited man or woman at his or 
her own valuation. 


To the most sincere and courageous there 
will come moments of depression and dis- 
couragement, times of weariness and ex- 
haustion. In such moments our limitations, 
the sameness of our methods, the repetition 
of our phrases, the recurrence of certain 
dominant ideas, the inability to get away 
from what seems to be a stationary point 
of view, are so hard to endure that we 
are forced to decisive dealing with them; 
either we must succumb to the despair which 
envelops us like a cloud, or we must reso- 
lutely transform a painful experience into a 
source of strength and growth. A man is 
often haunted with the feeling that if he could 
break through the thin film which seems to 
separate him from masterful knowledge of 
the great realities and forces, he could achieve 
a success that would satisfy him, instead of 
having to be content with the success which 
Satisfies others. In our highest moments we 
seem to be on the pont of steppiny across 
the invisible line of limitation which moves 
with us like a shifting horizon; but when the’ 
inspiration eb»s, the old lines grow painfully 
distinct. There is in strong men a deep 
craving for that final freedom which can 
come only with complete mastery of every 
kind of expression. The greatest artist 
knows not only the sharp limitations of his 
skill, but of his art. Let a man command 
every resource of his art, and he finds himself 
face to face with another set of limitations; 
he needs other arts in order to give his per- 
sonality complete play and final expression. 
And if one could touch all the arts with the 
hand of a mas‘er, there would still be a 
pathetic disparity between the fathomless 
longings and capacities of the soul and all 
forms of human expression. 


The pain of limitation is not, therefore, 
the peculiar experience of those whose native 
gifts are not of the highest order and whose 
chances of culture have been rare and tran- 
sient; it is the common trial of all who know 
themselves and are honest with themselves. 
Its root is not in permanence of imperfection, 
narrowness of range, and lasting rigidity 
of faculty; it is rather in the consciousness 
of great power inadequately developed, of 
superabundant energy not fully put forth. 
It is the pain of an immortal nature confined 
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for a time within the narrow boundaries of 
mortal conditions. If a personality could be 
entirely unfolded in this mortal life, immor- 
tality would lose its noblest quality and its 
divinest hope. In the journey of life the 
eager feet of the traveler never reach the 
final summit; there are always higher peaks 
beyond. No faculty ever attains the last 
stage of growth; no talent ever bears its 


.perfect fruit in performance; no soul ever 


touches the ultimate goal. Time is not long 
enough nor is this mortal life large enough 
to make room for the perfect unfolding of a 
soul. In the pain of conscious limitation 
lies the prophecy of continuous growth, the 
hope of that consummation for which all 
aspiration and sacrifice and endeavor are a 
divinely ordered preparation. 


The Destruction of Cervera’s Fleet 


[The achievement of Admiral Dewey at Manila, by which an entire Spanish fleet was 
destroyed without the loss of a single man, has been followed by Admiral Sampson and his 
ships at Santiago, in an engagement which, for desperate daring on both sides, completeness 
of victory for the Americans, picturesque and thrilling incident, and freedom from casualty 
on the part of Admiral Sampson’s ships, has no other parallel in the history of naval war- 
fare. A graphic account by an eye-witness appears in the New York “ Herald” of Tuesday, 
and by special arrangement we are able to give it in full to our readers. } 


distance of ten miles from Morro Castle 

to the westward now lie the four 
armored cruisers and two torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers that composed Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet. In a running fight of two hours these 
vessels, the cream of the Spanish navy, were 
almost annihilated this morning by the pow- 
erful ships of Admiral Sampson’s fleet, under 
the immediate command of Commodore 
Schley. 

Admiral Cervera, after making as plucky 
a fight against overwhelming odds as is re- 
corded in naval history, was compelled to 
surrender. He was taken as a prisoner of 
war, together with every man in his fleet not 
drowned or killed in the action. The Span- 
ish Admiral was wounded in one of his arms. 

His splendid ships, the Cristobal Colon, 
flagship; the Vizcaya, Almirante Oquendo, 
and Infanta Maria Teresa, and the torpedo- 
boat destroyers Furor and Pluton, lie on the 
Cuban rocks, shell-ridden, smoking hulks. 

Cervera, on the Colon, made the longest 
run toward liberty. He yielded to fate only 
in the face of death, and is a prisoner now 
on the Gloucester, which before the war was 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s yacht Corsair. 

As the Golden Rod steamed past the flag- 
ship after the battle, I was informed by an 
officer on the deck that Admiral Cervera, 
with thirteen hundred of his men, had sur- 
rendered. Of the prisoners, more than four 
hundred, the crew of the Vizcaya, were taken 
by the Iowa, Captain Evans. 


G stance oft along the shore for a 


Every vessel in Admiral Sampson's fleet 
went through the fierce engagement without 
injury. But one man in the American fleet 
was killed, and two were injured. 

From the very first of the fighting the little 
Gloucester was in the thickest of it. At one 
time she was pouring her six-pounder shells 
against the entire Spanish fleet, while the 
guns of Morro Castle were making her their 
target. She riddled the Spanish destroyers 
and fought the Vizcaya and Oquendo as 
fiercely as if she were a battle-ship. 

Magnificent beyond description was the 
bold dash by which Cervera attempted to 
get his fleet out of Santiago Harbor. Cervera 
himself led the way with his flagship, the 
Cristobal Colon. It was to be a dash to 
liberty or to death, and the Spanish Admiral 
made the plunge with eyes open. 

Sunday quiet rested over the entrance to 
Santiago Harbor. No signs of life were 
visible about old Morro. Beyond and toward 
the city of Santiago all was still. After two 
days of fighting the armies of both nations 
were resting in their trenches. Off this way, 
for a distance of half a dozen miles from 
shore, the vessels of Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet lay lazily at anchor. 

Admiral Sampson, desiring to ascertain 
the exact condition of the Spanish coast de- 
fenses about Aguadores, ordered the flagship 
to go that way. Weighing anchor, the New 
York leisurely steamed off to the eastward. 

Idle thoughts occupied the minds of the 
men in the fleet. They were speculating, as 
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they had been for weeks, when would come 
their opportunity to “get at” the Spanish 
fleet in the inner harbor. 

Suddenly as a flash, at half-past nine 
o'clock, a vessel appeared near the entrance 
to the harbor. She was throwing out great 
black clouds of smoke, and was pointing 
straight toward the American fleet. 

The ease of the American officers and 
sailors was rudely disturbed. They grabbed 
their glasses, scanned the harbor entrance, 
and were amazed to discover that an armored 
cruiser was coming out. 

In the absence of Admiral Sampson, Com- 
modore Schley, from the Brooklyn, ordered 
the American war-ships to rush inshore, In 
a few moments it was seen that the vessel 
emitting such great clouds of smoke was the 
Cristobal Colon, Admiral Cervera’s flagship. 
She had passed the wreck of the Merrimac 
and was making for the sea at full speed. 

Before Commodore Schley and his men 
could recover from their surprise other clouds 
of smoke came into view beyond the Cristo- 
bal Colon. With arush fully equal to that 
of the Spanish flagship, the Almirante 
Oquendo came throbbing toward the open 
sea. Behind her came the Vizcaya, also at 
full speed, while the rear was brought up by 
the Infanta Maria Teresa, and the two torpedo- 
boat destroyers, the Furor and the Pluton. 

This stirring scene, so dramatic and so un- 


expected, quickly put the captain of every 


American vessel on his mettle. 

“ Cervera’s trying to escape !” was the cry 
that resounded through the fleet. 

Every American vessel quickly weighed 
anchor. The engines were started, and one 
by one the great American war-ships made 
ready for battle. Every man scampered to 
his gun, and the captains, knowing that Ad- 
miral Sampson had gone along the coast, 
eagerly watched the Brooklyn, Commodore 
Schley’s flagship. 

In a few moments the Resolute was speed- 
ing to the eastward after the New York, but 
the advance of the Spanish fleet was so rapid 
that our men could not wait for Admiral 
Sampson to get back. 

Just as the Cristobal Colon was poking 
her nose out into the open sea Commodore 
Schley sent the Brooklyn madly rushing to 
the westward to head off Cervera’s flagship. 
He ordered the Massachusetts and Oregon 
to follow after, at the same time ordering the 
Indiana, lowa, and Texas to intercept the 
other vessels of the escaping fleet. Then 


began one of the greatest sea fights in history. 
Once free of the Morro battery range, I 
stopped the Golden Rod abreast of the Span- 
ish destroyers to see what would be the fate 
of the Gloucester. 

Lieutenant Commander Wainwright, like 
Nelson, seemed to have a blind eye. If he 
were signaled to pull out, he remained with 
his six-pounders, to do work which was heroic 
and astonishing. 

At one time the Gloucester was being fired 
at by the Vizcaya, both torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, and the Morro battery. That she was 
not sunk and that she had enough men left 
to work her guns was marvelous. 

She lay close in to where the Vizcaya came 
out, and ran along parallel, firing at the 
cruisers as fiercely in proportion to her size 
as did the Indiana and lowa. 

Captain Eulate, of the Vizcaya, probably 
feared a torpedo from the Gloucester, for he 
turned loose his secondary battery at her as 
he passed on into a storm of shells from the 
battle-ships. 

Then the destroyers came out, and the 
Gloucester accepted them at once as parts of 
her contract. These destroyers were strong 
in machine guns, and guns of our three and 
six pounder class. 

It seemed that smoke-jets burst from the 
destroyers in twenty places as they slipped 
along after the Vizcaya, and the water all 
about the Gloucester was kept splashing by 
shells and by bullets from machine guns, but 
the yacht steamed ahead, keeping the de- 
stroyers directly between her and shore and 
hammering them. 

The Morro was throwing shells from be- 
hind, and occasionally the Vizcaya turned a 
gun or two to aid her followers. 

The yacht was often completely hidden by 
smoke. I could not but wonder if she had 
been sunk, but she always forged ahead and 
appeared again busier than ever. 

In ten minutes the fire of the destroyers 
slackened, but, although some of their guns 
were disabled, their machinery was all right, 
and they moved on till Morro could no 
longer take part in the battle. 

Then the New York appeared, hurrying 
on news from the Resolute that Cervera had 
dashed his wedge of cruisers into the Ameri- 
can fleet and was dying gloriously. 

The New York was six miles away when 
the destroyers saw her. The Morro thun- 
dered at Sampson as he came within range, 
but the Admiral never heeded, seeing only in 
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the distance the dim forms of the Vizcaya 
and the Oquendo, hopelessly hemmed in by 
a circle of fire, and in the foreground the 
Gloucester, fighting two destroyers at short 
range. 

When the destroyers saw the flagship they 
sped away from the Gloucester and tried to 
overtake the Vizcaya and get into shel‘er on 
her starboard side. If that could not be 
done, there ought to be a chance to torpedo 
the Indiana and break through our line to 
the open sea, where speed would save them; 
but the Indiana steamed inshore,-and the 
Iowa, too, but further away. 

The Indiana’s secondary battery had the 
first destroyer’s range, and rained shells upon 
it. Splintered and torn, but still with their 
steering-gear and machinery intact, both 
destroyers turned back to run for the mouth 
of the harbor and seek safety inside; but it 
was too late. The fight had been carried 
nearly four miles west of the Morro, and the 
New York was already past the harbor 
mouth. 

The Gloucester was ready for them close 
at hand. She and the destroyers and the 
Indiana formed a triangle of which the de- 
stroyers were the apex, and the American 
fire, converging, was too fierce for human 
beings to withstand, 

One destroyer drifted into the surf of fire 
a battered wreck and then crept on toward 
the Gloucester and the New York with her 
guns silent and showing a flag of truce. She 
was on fire, too, and her crew ran her ashore 
to save the lives of those who had escaped 
our shells. She blew up soon after they 
abandoned her. 


I was standing behind Dr. Simonds, of the 


Iowa, when the Gloucester was in greatest 
peril, and he could not help turning from the 
main battle to watch her heroic work and 
shouting his hope that she would not run 
short of ammunition. 

Her commander’s skill and courage were 
simply magnificent. 

The Spanish Admiral‘was lost in smoke to 
the westward, when, at a quarter before 
eleven o'clock, the Vizcaya hoisted a white 
flag. This was followed by the Oquendo’s 
going ashore with flames bursting from her 
decks. The Iowa, Indiana, Texas, and Mas- 
sachusetts ceased firing, the Massachusetts 
going at once to join the Oregon and the 
Brooklyn in pounding up and smashing Cer- 
vera’s ship. 

Once headed off, the Oquendo turned into 


a small bay four or five miles west of San- 
tiago, where she lay close to the land. 

With an ever-weakening broadside the 
Vizcaya followed, first heading out as if to 
break through the line of battle. The Indi- 
ana and Iowa closed in, and their formation 
made her escape in that direction impossible. 
Captain Eulate then attempted to reach the 
east side of the bay, occupied by the Oquendo, 
but in vain. 

With a glass I could see that the Vizcaya’s 
bulwarks near the stern had been torn away. 
Smoke poured out where shells had exploded 
inside, and she was on fire. Her guns, with 
the exception of those forward, were out of 
action. Her bow guns were still fired at 
intervals. Those who were not working the 
bow guns crowded forward to escape the 
smoke and fire aft. 

The Oquendo was ashore, her guns silent 
and smoke rising in thick black clouds. 

Our torpedo-boats were not with the fleet, 
and when Admiral Sampson left the Morro 
the battle-ships and the cruiser Brooklyn 
were grouped off the harbor mouth. 

It is not known whether Admiral Cervera 
had blown up the Merrimac or passed it in 
single column. His ship, the Cristobal Colon, 
glided out of the harbor and shot to the west- 
ward, her two funnels and high black bul- 
warks showing plain against the green of the 
hills, her pennant and the Spanish red and 
yellow ensign snapping above. 

In a few seconds the American fleet was 
in motion, the Indiana, which was closest, 
heading straight inshore to get close range. 
The Spaniard opened fire with an 11-inch 
Honotoria, and mighty fountains of water 


rose above the battle-ship and wet her decks. - 


The shell fell near her bow. 

The Indiana replied with her | 3-inch guns, 
and a moment later let go everything she 
could bring to bear. 

One of the first shells fell on the Spanish 
cruiser’s deck. Cervera was going past, and 
the Indiana rounded to give him a broadside, 
and then, as the Iowa and the Texas opened 
on him, the doomed Admiral turned to the 
harbor mouth, where the Almirante Oquendo 
was just coming into view. 

At first one could scarcely believe his eyes, 
but when the Oquendo appeared and steamed 
swiftly westward into the smoke and light- 
ning where Cervera’s flag still flew, it flashed 
upon us that here was to be history-making 
indeed. 

It was a sublime spectacle of a desperate 
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Admiral, who had decided to give battle 
against overwhelming odds in the open water 
rather than remain and blow up his own ships 
in the harbor of the beleaguered city. 

Cervera’s flag was hidden for a time as he 
fled westward, his port broadside emitting 
flashes and tongues of flame which marked 
his progress. 

For the next five minutes he ran a gaunt- 
let such as no ship had ever run in history, 
and when his consorts were burning, and he 
surrendered his ship, he still had a gun or 
two capable of action. 

The Indiana fell on the Oquendo, paying 
no heed to the Morro battery, whose gunners 
tried hard to protect the cruiser as she 
moved to the westward. 

The Iowa let Cervera go on into the hands 
of the Oregon, Massachusetts, and Brooklyn, 
and then turned with the Texas to pound 
the Oquendo. 

Then every American ship was in action, 
and smoke shrouded the coast and blew away 
lazily, revealing geysers about the ships where 
the Spanish shells from the cruisers and the 
Morro tore the water. 

A ship emerged from the harbor. It was 
the Vizcaya, coming at full speed, smoke 
curling over her bow as she took her course 
to the westward and brought her bow guns 
into play. 

Behind her came the Infanta Maria Teresa 
and Spain’s two much-dreaded torpedo-boat 
destroyers, perhaps two hundred yards apart. 
The Maria Teresa was received with a terrific 
storm of shells. Smashed and on fire, she 
was beached close to the Morro. 

The Iowa steamed for a time forward with 
the Oquendo. And the Indiana did the same 
with the Vizcaya, but as the fight thus moved 
westward it became clear that the Americans 
were willing that the remaining Spanish 
ships should run far enough from the Morro to 
lose the aid of the guns there, and in twenty 
minutes this was done. 

This was a bit of strategy which was de- 
veloped under fire, and which was accepted 
at once by all the American ships without 
orders. In fact, the smoke. often made it 
impossible to see the signals which Commo- 
dore Schley was making from the Brooklyn, 
so tremendous was the firing all along the 
line. 

Both the Oquendo and the Vizcaya were 
sometimes within a thousand yards of the 
Indiana. The range varied, but, as a rule, 
it was short and extremely deadly. Never- 


theless, the high speed and thick armor of 
their class stood the Spanish in good stead 
as they followed in the path of honor marked 
out by Admiral Cervera. 

Three-quarters of an hour after the action 
began it was evident that the Spanish had 
many guns disabled, and would have to sur- 
render. 

There were terrible casualties on the 
enemy’s ships. 

As the smoke cleared a li:tle one could see 
the Spanish flagship, her port broadside spout- 
ing smoke, still holding on to the westward. 

The Texas and the Massachusetts joined 
the Indiana and the Iowa. The Oquendo 
and the Vizcaya hugged the shore and 
steamed after Cervera, pledged to go with 
him to defeat and death. 

Shell burst on the decks of the Spanish 
cruisers at short intervals. Often they were 
on fire, but again and again they extinguished 
the flames, and manned again and again the 
guns from which they had been driven. 

The green ccast on their starboard side 
smoked with the shells which flew over them, 
and crashing sounds heard amid the thunder 
of great rifles told of armor-piercing shells 
driven into and through their protected sides. 
Still they fired. Their shots fell about the 
Indiana and lowa thickly. 

The Golden Rod was closq enough to see 
all that the thick smoke did not hide. She 
was too close sometimes for comfort. I 
could not see that our battle-ships were hit. 
No doubt they were, but it seemed that none 
of their guns were silenced, so terrific con- 
tinued their fire. 

There was a thundering of guns to the 
westward now, and flashes in the smother 
told that Cervera still fought, but to east- 
ward of his ship lay the burning wrecks of 
his two destroyers. 

The torpedo-boat Ericsson was seen com- 
ing along with the New York. The Oquendo 
was helpless. The Indiana and the lowa were 
closing in, and shell after shell burst above 
and aboard the Vizcaya. 

Eulate hoisted a white flag as his ship 
went ashore to save the remnant of his men, 
and simultaneously up went a flag of white 
on the Oquendo, and down came the flag of 
Spain. 

An hour and a half had elapsed since Cer- 
vera left the harbor, and of the six vessels 
which came out only his flagship was still in 
action. 

The Morro battery still stormed impotently 
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at the New York. The American army, with 
twelve hundred dead and wounded, was not 
yet in Santiago, but Cervera’s fleet was 
destroyed, and Cervera himself was only 
struggling 6n because he wished to make his 
defeat glorious in the eyes of the attentive 
world. 

He had proven, at least, that he was not 
bottled up so tightly as was supposed. He 
had lost five vessels, and perhaps more than 
half of his men, but his pennant was still fly- 
ing and some of his guns were still in action. 

Cervera passed the bay in which the 
Oquendo had sought refuge and held on a 
due westward course close to the land, but 
evidently nourishing the desperate hope that 
he might break through the ljne and reach 
free water. 

He had passed in succession the Indiana, 
the Iowa, and the Texas, not to speak of the 
little Gloucester, which spouted six-pound 
shells athim. Since his flag appeared out- 
side the harbor his ship had been struck again 
and again. By this time the Vizcaya and 
the Oquendo were practically beaten, but in 
spite of the 12 and 13 inch shells that were 
rained upon him at a range which was very 
short for such guns, in spite of the fact that 


his boilers and machinery were damaged, he 


held his course. From a point a mile west 
of the Morro, the Cristobal Colon was invisi- 
ble frequently in low-hanging smoke from 
his own guns and also that which drifted 
inshore from the battle-ships. 

Clearly, now, it might have been better if 
they had moved in circles and given battle 
under the Santiago batteries, whose aid would 
have lessened the odds against him; but the 
Spaniards, through splendid strategy, had 
not been headed off until the batteries could 
no longer train their guns on our fleet. 

At half-past eleven Cervera saw the Ore- 
gon cutting inshore ahead of him to round 
him to. The smoke was very thick. The 
firing was incessant. 

Cervera’s available guns were no longer 
well served. Shells had set fire to his ship 
near the stem, and the flames were controlled 
with difficulty, but the Spanish Admiral 
altered his course and headed off from the 
coast, as if to attempt to pass between two 
ships and run for it. 

It was impossible. The lowa and the 
Texas were already moving down to close 
the gap, and the Spanish flagship, raked by 
the Oregon and the Brooklyn at from a thou- 
sand to three thousand yards, and by the 


Iowa and Texas at longer range, turned 
inshore again and ran for the rocks, where 
the surf was breaking. 

Hestill replied occasionally, and I wondered 
when the smoke hid his ship if he would be 
afloat when it lifted. 

The Golden Rod, leaving the burning cruis- 
ers on the beach, bore at full speed on the 
Iowa as she closed in on the doomed Admiral. 
I could still discern the Spanish flag from 
time to time as the smoke drifted away, and 
the flash of a gun at intervals proved that 
the Spaniard was consistently following the 
idea which led him to quit the harbor— 
which was to make a glorious end. 

But his ship moved slowly now, as if dis- 
abled, and in a few minutes more his guns 
were silent. Black smoke replaced the swirl- 
ing white. The flagship was aflame. Her 
men had been unable either to work the 
guns or smother the flames caused by burst- 
ing shells, and she was headed for the rocks. 

She struck bow on and rested there. Red 
flames burst through the black smoke, and 
soon a pillar of cloud rose straight up a 
thousand feet, and then bent against the 
green mountain. 

Cervera’s ship was hopelessly lost. The 
American battle-ships ceased firing before she 
struck and ran in, apparently with the inten- 
tion of saving the survivors as prisoners. 
This was evidently expected by the Spaniards, 
notably by the Vizcaya’s men, hundreds of 
whom thronged the forward deck, watching 
the flames eating their way toward them. 

Dr. Simonds, of the Iowa, who accom- 
panied me and assisted me during the en- 
gagement, said that a fourth Spanish cruiser 
was unable to leave the harbor with the 
others because she was disabled. 

The casualties will not be accurately de- 
termined until to-morrow. Evidently the 
American losses were slight in comparison 
with the tremendous importance of the 
accomplishment of annihilating Cervera’s 
squadron. 

The Golden Rod was the only dispatch- 
boat near the ships in action. I would have 
gone to Guantanamo with a bulletin had not 
the Resolute headed all non-combatants to 
the westward by strange warnings of a 
Spanish ship coming from the eastward. 

As the Resolute ran toward the New York 
with this warning after the engagement, a 
shell from the western battery, at four miles 
range, passed a few feet over her and ahead 
of the Golden Rod. | 
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America 


By Florence Earle Coates 


Thy children are inspired by thee: 

Blest by thy gift of liberty, 

They long to make the wretched free, 
Mother-land / 


They were indeed not sons of thine 

Could they withhold that gift divine ; 

Of liberty thou art the shrine, 

Mother-land ! 
Thy children glory in thy name ; 
They write tt, as with words of flame, 
In deeds that put thy foes to shame, 
Mother-land 


ln deeds of daring unforecast, 

In deeds of valor unsurpassed, 

ln deeds that make thee known at last, 
Mother-land ! 


+ 


Thy strength it was that made them strong ; 

Thy justice taught them hate of wrong ; 

They are of thee, to thee belong, 
Mother-land ! 


Their lungs are filled with thy sweet breath ; 

Thy vowe they hear, and what it saith; 

They love thee, and they fear not death, 
Mother-land / 
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Charles H. Spurgeon: A Personal Study’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


| \HERE is no one standard of great- 

ness—not even achievement; for a 

great many men may, from accident 
of circumstances, achieve little or nothing. 
But no man who has achieved really great 
results can be set down as little. To so judge 
betokens littleness in the critic. Charles H. 
Spurgeon achieved great results. He began 
his ministry as a “ boy preacher” before he 
was seventeen years of age. He continued 
in the active ministry until his death in 1892. 
His pastorate in London, lasting from 1853 
until 1892, is among the longest pastorates 
on record. His congregation was one of the 


largest, if not quite the largest, which has 


ever continuously gathered to hear the same 
preacher for any such length of time; the 
number of men and women added to the 
church was phenomenally large; the Chris- 
tian, philanthropic, and missionary work car- 
ried on by the Tabernacle was a sufficient 
attestation of the reality of the Christian 
character of those brought into the church 
under his ministry. No one ever accused 
him of securing popularity by condoning 
vices because they were popular, or of flat- 
tering prejudices because they were common. 
He has been accused of being narrow, illib- 
eral, uncultivated, dogmatic, but not of being 
insincere. Measured by the work he did, 
the results he accomplished, and the respect 
he inspired, Charles H. Spurgeon must be 
reckoned one of the great preachers of the 
English pulpit. To say that he is not to be 
compared to Robert South, or Robert Hall, 
or Frederick W. Robertson, is simply to say 
that God does not run all great men in the 
same mold. Abraham Lincoln was none the 
less a great statesman because he was a very 
different man from William Pitt. 

The very defects in the autobiography of 
Mr. Spurgeon, while they are very serious, 
indeed quite fatal to the book if judged by lit- 
erary standards, enhance its value as a means 
of making the catholic reader acquainted with 
the subject of the history. For these literary 
defects are reflections of the man. The 
work cannot be taken seriously as a literary 
production; it is sermonic throughout; but 
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itis always genuine. Many of the expres- 
sions are conventional, but there is no cant. 
It is true that in his youthful letters and diary 
the boy uses expressions which he has picked 
up, and which run beyond his real expe- 
rience; but these cannot be called cant, since 
he uses them quite sincerely, and he had a 
real, though a somewhat abnormal, expe- 
rience to express. The first volume of his 
autob‘ography, which gives the story of his 
boyhood in his own letters, a picture of his 
home training, and an account of his appren- 
tice ministry, interprets his later ministry ac- 
cording to the old adage, “ The boy is father 
to the man.”’ 

Charles H. Spurgeon was in theology a . 
Calvinist, whose Calvinism was less a philos- 
ophy than a spiritual faith; in religion a 
belated Puritan, who to the end of his life 
believed that a revival of religion and a re- 
vival of Puritanism were nearly synonymous, 
and yet, with what seems to me inconsistency, 
a Puritan who repudiated that legalism which 
is an almost essential charactéristic of Puri- 
tanism; in social order, a middle-class Eng- 
lishman, rather in the lower than in the 
higher sub-class—a social order which we 
have nothing in the United States to com- 
pare with ; in culture wholly, or almost wholly, 
self-educated. Hecongratulates himself that 
he did nct go to college, and I rather think 
that he is right. College could not have de- 
spoiled him of his genius; but it would prob- 
ably have prevented him from reaching the 
class of auditors which he did reach in the 
London Tabernacle. His father and grand- 
father were both Nonconformist preachers, 
but not Baptists. The grandfather seems to 
have produced the more lasting impression 
on the boy; at least he tells us more of the 
grandfather than of the father. Among Mr. 
Spurgeon’s earliest impressions of the form- 
ative influences of his childhood is this pleas- 
ant one of Sunday morning: 

In this best parlor grandfather would usually 
sit on Sunday morning and prepare himself for 
preaching. I was put into the room with him 
that I might be quiet, and, as a rule, the “ Evan- 
gelical Magazine” was given me. This contained 
a@ portrait of a divine and one picture of a mission 
station. Grandfather often requested me to be 
quiet, and always gave as reason that I “had a 


magazine.” 1 did not at the time perceive the 
full force of the argument to be derived from that 
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fact; but no doubt my venera ble relative knew 


more about the sedative effect of the magazine 
than I did. I cannot support his opinion from 
personal experience. Another means of stilling 
“the child’ was much more effectual. I was 
warned that perhaps Grandpa would not be able 
to preach if 1 disturbed him, and then—ah! then, 
what would happen, if poor people did not learn 
the way to heaven? This made me look at the 
portrait and the missionary station once more. 


The family government was not severe— 
certainly not for a Puritan household in the 
first half of this century; it was very unlike 
that of which Hare gives so doleful a picture 
in his reminiscences of his Puritan boyhood. 
“ How often,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “ have I 
gone to that kneading-trough ; for it had a 
little shelf in it, and there would be placed 
something for the child. A bit of pastry 
which was called by me, according to its 
size, a pig or a rabbit, which had littie ears, 
and two currants for eyes, was carefully placed 
in that sacred shrine, like the manna in the 
ark. Dear Grandmother, how you labored 
to spoil that ‘child’! Yet your memory is 
more dear to him than that of wiser folks 
who did not spoil ‘the child.’” But if there 
was love in the household, and tenderness, 
there was strictness in the religious faith. 
The doctrine of election, with its accompany- 
ing belief that the punishment of the non- 
elect would add to the satisfaction of the elect, 
was a real and vital faith, On Sunday even- 
ing was a Scripture reading by the mother, 
followed by Alleine’s “ Alarm” or Baxter's 
« Call to the Unconverted.” 

This was read with pointed observations made 
to each of us as we sat around the table; and 
the question was asked, how long it would be 
before we would think ab »ut our state, how long 
before we would think about the Lord. Then 
came our mother’s prayer, and some of the words 
of that prayer we shall never forget, even when 
our hair is gray. I remember, on one occa- 
sion, her praying thus: “ Now, Lord, if my chil- 
dren go on in their sins, it will not be from igno- 
rance that they perish, and my soul must bear 
swift witness against them at the day of judg- 
ment if they lay not hold on Christ.” That 
theught of a mother’s bearing swift witness 
a ainst me pierced my conscience and stirred 
my heart. 

The books the boy fed on were such as 
one might expect in such a household. The 
tax on windows had led to boarding up the 
windows one after another. The library 
had become “a dark den; but it contained 
books, and this made it a gold mine to me. 
... Here I first struck up acquaintance 
with the martyrs, and especially with ‘Old 
Bonner,’ who burned them; next with Bun- 


yan and his ‘ Pilgrim;’ and further on with 
the great masters of Scriptural theology, 
with whom no moderns are worthy to be 
named in the same day.’ How young the 
boy was when he began reading these 
divines he does not make clear; hardly in 
his teens, for he was preaching at sixteen 
and a half years of age. This sort of teach- 
ing might easily have made a prig of a boy 
as precocious and conscientious as he was, 
had he not also been singularly free from 
szlf-consciousness. It started him early on 
missionary errands. His grandfather was 
greatly grieved by the conduct of one of his 
parishioners, “Old Roads,” who was in the 
habit of frequenting tne public-house for his 
pipe and “drop of beer.” The grandson 
resolved to take the matter in hand; did so; 
marched into the public-house one day, and 
called “Old Roads” to account. “Old 
Roads” thus tells the story: “1 was sitting 
in the public just having my pipe and mug 
of beer, when that child comes in—to think 
an old man like me should be took to task 
and reproved by a bit of a child hke that! 
Well, he points at me with his finger just so, 
and says, ‘What doest thou here, Elijah? 
Sitting with the ungodly; and you a member 
of the church, and breaking your pastor’s 
heart. I wouldn’t break my pastor’s heart, 
I’m sure.’ And then he walks away.” 

Of course “ Old Roads” was reformed on 
the spot, and went to the public no more. 
But we fear the same result could not be 
counted on in our time. The incident is, 
however, quite characteristic of Charles H, 
Spurgeon, who was ever as innocent of 
timidity or bashfulness as he was of self- 
conceit, being saved from both by the con- 
viction that he was simply a message-bearer 
from the Almighty. This conviction was 
equally strong whether he went, like Nathan, 
to a single offender, or, like Peter, to preach 
conviction of sin to a great audience. We 
do rot recall any minister of whom so many 
effective stories are told of personal en- 
counters with individual wrong-doers; and 
he was quite as ready to call to account 
Pharisees in the church as publicans outside 
of it, and was generally more than a match 
for either. Quite delicious are some of his 
cool provocations of Perfectionists to bursts 
of ili temper, and then his calm suggestion 
to them that their perfection had broken 
down on a very slight test. 

In our time the devout parent would 
hardly think this incipicnt missionary re- 
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quired conversion; but Charles H. Spurgeon 
ived at a time and in a circle in which con- 
version was scarcely recognized unless the 
date and the place could be identified. His 
accounts of his condition before his con- 
version are evidently selected from his ser- 
mons, and they seem to me the least genuine 
and the most oratorical and conventional 
passages in the volume. I cannot avoid the 
conviction that the desire to use them for the 
benefit of others has unconsciously affected 
the preacher’s narrative. However that may 
be, of the genuineness of the account of the 
conversion itself there can be no question, 
and it was as sudden as if he had been a 
flagrant sinner instead of an unconscious 
disciple of Christ. The chapel in which, the 
hour at which, and the sermon under which 
it took place are all described with particu- 
larity, and a picture shows us not only the 
interior of the chapel, but the pew where the 
boy sat when he was converted, and the tab- 
let which has been put up over the pew to 
mark the spot. The date was January 6, 
1850. Ever after Spurgeon regarded that as 
his real birthday. He was in his fifteenth year. 

He began Christian work almost immedi- 
ately, as a teacher in the Sunday-school and 
by private conversations. But he would not 
join the church nor take the communion 
until he had been baptized ; and he had come 
to the conclusion that only adult immersion 
was Scriptural baptism. This conclusion was 
based on the conviction, to which his inde- 
pendent study of Scripture had brought him, 
that immersion was the Apostolic method, 
that the Greek word daftizo means immerse, 
and that baptism is a symbol of confession of 
faith, and therefore should follow the faith, 
not precede it nor be used without it. 


I had nosuperstitious idea that baptism would 
save me, for I was saved. I did not seek to have 
sin washed away by water, for I believed that my 
sins were forgiven me through faith in Christ 
Jesus. Yet I regarded baptism as the token te 
the believer of cleansing, the emblem of his 
burial with his Lord, and the outward avowal 
of his new birth. I did not trust z#; but, because 
I trusted in Jesus as my Saviour, I felt bound to 
obey him as my Lord and follow the example 
which he set us in Jordan in his own baptism. 
I did not fulfill the outward ordinance to become 
a Baptist, but to become a Christian after the 
Apostolic fashion, for they when they believed 
were baptized. 


He apparently to the end believed that it 
was most consonant with Apostolic example 
to baptize out-of-doors, in one of those natural 
baptistries which the God of nature has pro- 


vided ; for in his description of his own bap- 
tism hesays: “ We went together to the ferry, 
for the Isleham friends had not degenerated to 
indoor immersion in a bath made by the art 
of man.” Whether he subsequently “ degen- 
erated ” in his practice in London this volume 
does not tell us. One of the difficulties 
inherent in that literalism which insists that 
only immersion is baptism is the fact that 
modern and climatic conditions make almost 
necessary an indoor immersion, and that is 
nearly as wide a departure from the simplic- 
ity and naturalness of the Apostolic method 
as is sprinkling itself. 

In considering Mr. Spurgeon’s entrance 
upon the Christian ministry, the American 
reader must endeavor to realize the radical 
difference in ecclesiastical conceptions be- 
tween English independency and American 
ecclesiasticism even in the most independent 
of American churches. In the English In- 
dependent Church there is, or at least for- 
merly was, no recognition of any distinction 
between the clergy and the laity. There was 
neither special clerical class, nor special cleri- 
cal ordination, nor special clerical education. 
I believe that to the day of his death Mr. 
Dale, perhaps the ablest Congregational min- 
ister in England, refused to use the title 


Reverend ; it is certain that Mr. Spurgeon, 


the most famous Baptist minister, always 
refused the title. When, in 1854, he came up 
to London to enter on his lifelong ministry 
there, he wrote to one of the church his ob- 
jections to any ordination or recognition ser- 
vice. “I am willing,” he said, “to submit; 
but it will be sudmission ; I shall endure it 
as a self-mortification, in order that you may 
all be pleased.” I believe he was not re- 
quired to submit, and that he remained an 
unordained minister to the end. His attitude 
of mind as to the fourth postulate of the 
Lambeth Conference, that concerning the 
episcopate, may easily be imagined. Ac- 
cording to his view—and it formerly was, if 
it is not still, the prevalent view among the 
Independents of Great Britain—the Church 
is simply a bedy of disciples organized for 
Christian work and worship. If their work 
requires a leader, and one man shows especial 
ability to lead, he is elected leader ; if one man 
shows especial ability to teach, he is chosen 
teacher. There are some Bible classes in 
the United States larger than some congre- 
gations. We neither require special profes- 
sional training nor special ordination for a 
Bible-class teacher, The Independent-Church 
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of Great Britain requires neither for the 
pastor of achurch. Ifa young man, by his 
prayers and addresses in prayer-meeting or 
Sunday-school, shows natural ability to teach 
or to preach, he is presently laid hold of by 
some local church to preach to them on Sun- 
days. Perhaps he is paid little or no salary, 
and goes on with his week-day work to earn 
his living. Perhaps the church provides him 
with a living in order that he may devote all 
his time to the church. But he is not a 
clergyman ; he neither assumes the title him- 
self nor is it given him by others. He is 
simply one of the laity more or less devoted 
to a special function. Perhaps I should say 
this was, rather than is, the method of the 
English Independent churches, for they are 
now approximaticg the American method. 
Whether in our endeavor in the United States 


-to secure more thorough professional train- 


ing we have not sacrificed something of 
spontaneity, naturalness, and consecration, 
may be questioned. How to combine the 
two qualifications—the intellectual and the 
spiritual—is as yet a not fully solved problem 
in our church life. 

Of this English method among the inde- 
pendent churches in the middle of this cen- 
tury, the calling of Mr. Spurgeon to the min- 
istry affords an interesting illustration. He 
was a teacher in a boys’ school; the boys 
were going home for a half-holiday; a ven- 
erable preacher asked him to go over to 
Teversham, “ for a young man was to preach 
there who was not much used to services, and 
very likely would be glad of company.” Of 
course young Spurgeon consented. Fairly on 
the road to the service that evening, with a 
gentleman a few years his senior, he discov- 
ered, to his surprise, that he was himself the 
young man who was “not much used to ser- 
vices.” At first he felt that he could not 
preach, but, finding it quite clear that the 
handful of expectant people who would gather 
in the cottage at Teversham would go away 
disappointed if he refused, he selected, as he 
walked along, his text, “ Unto you there- 
fore who believe he is precious,” and, out of 
his own personal experience of the precious- 
ness of Christ to him, evolved his first ser- 
mon. “ How long or how short it was I cannot 
now remember; but, ... to my delight, I 
had not broken down nor stopped short in the 
middle, nor been destitute of ideas.” He was 
then a little over sixteen years of age. He 
never ceased preaching from that day to the 
day of his death, 


After two years’ ministry at Waterbeach, 
near Cambr.dge, he was invited to London, 
and there early in 1854 began that ministry 
with which his name is identified. With the 
commencement of that pastorate the present 
volume of his autobiography ends. But the 
story of his boyhood and the beginnings of 
his ministry indicate the nature and some of 
the sources of his power. And, anticipating 
the succeeding volumes, I may perhaps here 
intimate what those sources seem to me to 
have been. 

Charles H. Spurgeon contributed little or 
nothing to the theological thought of his age; 
for, intellectually, he lived in the thought- 
atmosphere of the seventeenth century. But 
he contributed a great deal to the ethical and 
Spiritual life of his age; for, ethically and 
spiritually, he lived in the London of the last 
half of the nineteenth century. He was am- 
bitious, but his ambition was pure and 
ennobling. “ I would rather,” he said, “ be the 
means of gaving a soul from death than be 
the greatest orator on earth.” That was the 
secret of his unoratorical oratory. “I would 
rather bring the poorest woman in the world 
to the feet of Jesus than I would to be made 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” That was the 
secret which made his church the center of 
activities greater, probably, than those of any 
single cathedral in Great Britain. He lived 
in the perpetual consciousness of God, a con- 
sciousness which pervaded his preaching not 
more distinctly than it did his personal and 
daily life. On the title-page of his first ser- 
mon note-book he wrote: 

Skeletons 
I. to LXXVIL., 
and only skeletons 
without the Holy Ghost. 

This God-consciousness, which attributed all] 
influences to the Divine Spirit and all events 
to Divine Providence, was preserved from be- 
coming superstitious by his practical common 
sense, and from becoming conceited by his 
consecration and unselfishness. 

He had a remarkable power of insight, 
which enabled him to read the men with 
whom he dealt in personal and pastoral rela- 
tions—an insight which amounted almost to 
genius, and gave him a skill which was better 
than tact—which is, indeed, the best form of 
tact. His sense of humor saved him from 
the follies in which pietism sometimes in- 
volves men who have no such sense, and 
carried him through difficulties in which so 
energetic and strong-willed a man would have 
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been plunged had he not been well supplied 
with that lubricating oil. While still a boy 
preacher he was warned of a virago, and told 
that sooner or later she would give him a 
specimen of her tongue-music. “ All right,” 
he replied; “ but that’s a game at which two 
can play.” Not long after, as he passed her 
gate one morning, she assailed him with a 
flood of Billingsgate. “I smiled, and said 
‘ Yes, thank you, I am quite well; I hope you 
are the same.’ Then came another burst of 
vituperation, pitched on a still higher key; to 
which I replied, still smiling, ‘ Yes, it does 
look rather as if it is going to rain; I think 
I had better be getting on!’ ‘ Bless the man,’ 
she exclaimed; ‘he’s as deaf as a post; 
what's the use of storming athim?’” Andso 
her ravings ceased, and were never again at- 
tempted. 

He was thoroughly self-consistent in his 
theology ; believed in Calvinism, with all its 
affirmations of divine sovereignty, limited 
atonement, and particular election; but he 
held it less as a philosophy of life than as an 
experience of personal humility, and he never 
allowed it as a philosophy to interfere with 
his preaching the duty of repentance as 
directly as Dr. Finney himself. For, happily, 
he was not in the least a philosopher, and 
apparently cared nothing about philosophy— 
happily I say, for had it been otherwise he 
would have been a poor preacher and proba- 
bly not a good philosopher. He had a homely 
imagination, not apparently cultivated by 
much acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
imagination in literature, but giving him just 
that power to detect a parable of things spir- 
itual in things material which was most ser- 
viceable in ministering to “ the plain people ” 
who constituted the bulk of his congregation. 
His mind analyzed a subject quickly, readily, 
and effectively; but his sermon analyses were 
neither mere plays on words on the one hand, 
nor philosophical interpretations on the other, 
‘but homiletical frameworks on which to ar- 
range and classify his thoughts. : 

But greater than his reverential piety, his 
common sense, his humor, his unhesitating 
belief in his Calvinistic creed, his homely 


imagination, and his homiletic architectural | 
skill was his profound faith in the Gospel as | 


good news ; a faith which made him always, 
in spite of his Calvinism some will say, be- 
cause of his Calvinism others will say—and 
both will say truly—always a preacher of 
faith and hope and love, a preacher who in- 
spired men to better lives and made right 


eousness seem both more real and more 
practicable. 

I heard him once, and only once. In the 
morning I went to Westminster Abbey, 
where Dean Stanley preached on the text “ I 
beseech you by the mercies.of God;” his 
theme, that the motive which the New Testa- 
ment brings to bear on men is the mercy, not 
the authority, nor the justice, nor the wrath, 
of God. And yet in the sermon there was 
but the barest reference, if indeed there was 
any at all, to the mercy of God toward a 
sinful race, shown in the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. In the evening I heard Spur- 
geon in his own Tabernacle. The congrega- 
tion was a depressing, not an inspiring, one. 
The music was heavy and uninteresting. 
The sermon was at no point what could be 


called eloquent. The text was an enigmatical 


passage from Isaiah. But the impression | 
shall carry with me to my dying day was that 
of a man who had found life made real, noble, 
joyous, by his living faith in a living Christ, 
and who longed to impart to others the life 
which Christ had imparted to him. If ser- 
mons are to be judged by their life-giving 
qualities, it was the greater sermon of the 
two. Without the historical scholarship of 
Robert Hall. the suggestiveness of F. D. 
Maurice or F. W. Robertson, the originality 
of Henry Ward Beecher, or the spiritual cul- 
ture of Philips Brooks, Charles H. Spurgeon 
possessed in common with them all that 
vision of God which makes every man who 
possesses it brave yet humble, and, when 
coupled with power to impart it to others, 
endows him with a power of speech greater 
than eloquence. 


Larks Singing 
By Mary McGowan 


Clear-noted, 
Pure-throated, 
Cleaving the sky ; 
Hope bringing, 
Praise flinging, 
In ecstasy ! 
Joy sipping, 
Joy dripping, 
Rising in light— 
Love teaching, 
Heaven reaching, 
Fading in flight. 
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Bibles and Rifles 


By Charles M. Harger 


Englander to know that far out on the 

prairies, sixteen hundred miles from the 
shades of Yale's campus, is a monument to 
the patriotism of Connecticut, and a memo- 
rial to the mingling of devotion and love of 
freedom that animated the teachers and 
preachers of forty years ago. Yet thus it is. 
and there is nowhere a nobler reminder of 
the spirit of war-times than the influence 
that has been exerted by it. 

It is difficult for the present generation to 
realize the enthusiasm with which the East 
watched the struggle cver the Kansas- 
Nebraska settlement, and the effort to bring 
the States into the Union free. Every ser- 
mon teemed with references to the theme, 
and many a prayer went up for the setilers 
who were braving uncommon dangers on the 
plains. But that was not all. Colonies were 
fitted out to aid in a practical manner the 
friends of freedom, and supplies were sent by 
the train-load to assist the men and women 
beyond the Missouri. It was for such a pur- 
pose that a meeting was held in New Haven 
on an evening of March, 1856. In the 
audience were members of the university 
faculty, doctors of divinity, and scholars, as 
well as the staid heads of the first families of 
the State. The speaker of the evening was 
Henry Ward Beecher, then in the height of 
his prominence; and the first one of the audi- 
ence to respond to the call for help for the 
colonists who proposed to go to Kansas was 
President Silliman, of Yale College. He con- 
cluded an inspiring talk by subscribing $25 
with which to buy a Sharps rifle. Others 
followed, and scon enough was subscribed 
for to furnish half the company. Beecher 
then stated that he would be responsible for 
the other half, and, returning home, collected 
$625, which was forwarded to the company. 
But he did more than that—he sent to every 
member, along with the rifle, a Bible and a 
hymn-book. 

Such was the Connecticut colony that 
marched out of New Haven, March 31, 
1856, each member carrying a rifle on his 
shoulder, a Bible and a hymn-book in his 
pocket, and receiving the hearty “ God bless 
you” of thousands who lined the streets. 
In recognition of the gift the company was 
called the “ Beecher Bible and Rifle Colony,” 


G engine it may seem to the New 


and it settled in what is now Waubaunsee 
County, Kansas. The permanence of the 
impression is seen in its record. On the 
march the company had fervent prayers. It 
was known and respected as one of the relig- 
ious companies that took part in making 
Kansas free. When there was no more to 
be done in the field, it took up the task of 
settlement; and the first thing that was done 
in every home was to make a safe place for 
the beloved rifle over the parlor mantel. 
There in the old homesteads it still may be 
seen. For a time it was necessary to watch 
against invasion, and once the colonists ad- 
journed Sunday service while the members 
of the church went out and defeated a prowl- 
ing band of Indians. 

They bore out the sentiment of a letter 
from the preacher after whom was named 
their company: “I have no fear that a hun- 
dred men bred under New England influ- 
ences will be too eager or too warlike. 
There are times when self-defense is a relig- 
ious duty. I do not say that you have 
barely the right to defend yourselves; I say 
that it is a duty from which you cannot 
Shrink without leaving your honor, your 
fidelity, your Christian manhood, behird you. 
If you are known to be fearless men, slavery, 
like a lion, will come up, and, gazing into the 
eyes of courageous men, will stop, cower, and 
creep away into ambush. Let these arms 
hang above your doors as do the Revolu- 
tionary muskets in many a New England 
dwelling. May your sons be as large-hearted 
as the heavens above their heads; may your 
daughters befill the Jand as the flowers do 
the prairies, only sweeter and fairer than 
they.” 

First among the acts of the colony was 
the organization of a church; and for a time 
it met in tents, cabins, sod school-houses, and 
other places that would accommodate the 
faithful little band. But little of denomina- 
tional doctrine was preathed, and the creed 
was broad enough for all who would to come 
inside the fold. Then, in 1862, the company 
gathered and built, with what was then great 
sacrifice, a stone church, a memorial to 
Beecher and his friends in New England. 
Not very large is it, but it stands yet, as good 
apparently as when new, and for nearly forty 
years it has not missed a Sabbath service. 
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It is a landmark and a reminder of the ster- 
ling character of the pioneers. It is one of 
the few structures in the State that antedate 
war-times. It is plain, rugged, and austere, 
like the men who built it, and any proposal 
to modernize it would be received with dis- 
favor; for it means more to the people than 


merely a church building—it is a sacred pos- 


session that is a part of their life. 

It is an interesting study to note the influ- 
ence this church has had on the community. 
It is not so much that it has made a deeper 
religious feelizxg in the town, though that 
effect is to some extent seen, but it has given 
a touch of the old New England spirit to the 
inhabitants thatis like the flavor of the May- 
flower pilgrims’ pride. It has come to be in 
the community a source of congratulation 
that one is descended from the first one 
hundred who came from New Haven. 

Many of the colonies that helped settle the 
West had a semi-religious setting. and had 
for their organizers men who, in addition to 
seeking homes for their families and a better 
prosperity than they could find in the East, 
sought also a means for advancing the cause 
of freedom. But it is doubtful if any had so 
distinctly religious surroundings as this one. 
The student of colonization will find in all 
these colonies which had the element of relig- 
ious zeal in their inception, an influence that 
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has made them stand out during all the years 
as somehow less worldly than those with a 
purely commercial basis. They are the oases 
in the business rush of the West; and while 
there has been in no sense a subservience of 
the business life to the religious to the detri- 
ment of the prosperity of the people, it has 
resulted in good to the communities. 

For instance, Waubaunsee celebrates every 
year the anniversary of the founding of the 
colony with a church meeting, with prayer, 
and with reminiscences of the beneficent 
auspices under which good and great men of 
the East started the fathers of the colony on 
the long Western trip. Other towns have a 
celebration of the driving of the first stake 
on the town-site, and they have a brass band, 
speeches, and a procession of baseball-players, 
hose-carts, and musicians. From the latter 
come hilarity and noise; from the former, 
respect for the good things of the past, 
thankfulness, and devotion. The effect on 
the communities and upon thore taking part in 
the respective celebrations is easy to estimate. 

It is so seldom that there is found in the 
West a pride that is not the offshoot of com- 
mercialism and a community which has its 
interest centered around a church rather than 
around a real-estate office or a bank, that one 
such is worthy of notice. 


Abilene. Kansas. 


Jack 


.By Mary Allaire 


HE first time I saw him | was deter- 

. mined he should like me. I felt 
that life would be an absolute failure 

if I did not win his love and confidence. I 
found myself weighing critically my advan- 
tages, and growing more and more doubtful 
of my chances of success when I recalled 
his expression of remoteness and indifference. 
To win him became a passion, I never went 
into the locality where there was a possibility 
of seeing him without using my hand-mirror 
carefully, examining my gloves critically, and 
adjusting my veil with unusual care. I was 
never positive that he saw me when I saw 
him; certainly no glance from his sharp 
black eyes met mine. Would I ever desire 
the friendship of any human being as | did 
the friendship of that dirty, ragged boy? 
He was more ragged and dirty than any boy 


of the neighborhood. He was extremely 
plain. It is doubtful if even in babyhood 
he had possessed the winning gift of beauty, 
even in hiseyes. His round, bullet head was 
too small for his stunted body, and the hair 
was like black wire, it was so stiff and coarse. 
His clothes he kept on by a liberal use of 
string; the dirt that covered him was im- 
personal, so to speak— it was coal-dust. 
Those days were blanks when I failed to 
see the stunted little figure. For a reason I 
did not analyze, I never asked questions about 
him, feeling sure that if he was told I had 
asked there would be one more barrier to 
overcome before that happy future day when 
Jack and I should be friends. The other 
boys were friends established in the house. 
Spring came, and the windows of the boys’ 
club-room were open. As I passed the win- 
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dow where the boys were singing, | saw the 
top of a familiar cap. My heart beat and I 
trembled as I went to the door and forced 
myself to look in the other direction from the 
ragged, lonely little figure leaning against 
the railing. How could I face him and ask 
him in without showing how anxious I was 
to have him? Just then a boy who was under 
suspension from the club for bad behavior 
came down the street and hurried to plead 
his cause. The singing went on, and the 
figure standing with its back toward me was 
motionless. 

The boy pleading in his own behalf for a 
remission of the sentence that barred him 
from the club-room never knew that he was 
being used as a lever to reach the boy who 
was softly whistling at the railing. 

“Do you know that boy?” I asked him, 
very softly. 

* Um,” was the reply. 

“ You may come in to-day; ask him if he 
would like to come in with you.” 

Trembling as I did not in the White House, 
and far more anxious to win a look of 
recognition from the boy when he entered 
the room than I had been to win the glance 
of the President, I went indoors. The boy 
never glanced at me; he did not know I was 
in the room. His eyes were fastened on the 
dainty woman at the piano. 

“ No wonder,” I half murmured as I looked 
at her, and a great wave of jealousy swept 
over me, the first I had ever known. I was 
to learn many things about myself through 
that small boy. 

After a time the boys went into the yard 
to play, and Jack followed. He sat down on 
a bench and watched them. I talked with 
the other boys, but my thoughts were with 
the one on the bench. At last, by a great 
effort of will, I sat on the further end of the 
same bench. Noteven then was I vouchsafed 
a glance. 

There was a border of flowers on either 
side of the yard. It had been the resource 
for discipline for every offense committed 
against the ethics of this oasis in the desert 
kingdom of the tenement-house child life. 
Many physical encounters, that promised to 
end in bruises, between tiny male and female 
pugilists had been prevented by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the flowers needed watering. 
Immediately the principals forgot their griev- 
ances in the larger interest brought to their 
attention. A tendency to good manners had 
been created by giving or withholding the 
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privilege of watering or weeding the twenty- 
four-inch wide garden. It came like an in- 
Spiration. 

“ Jack!’ in as indifferent a tone as I could 
command, “ are you afraid of worms?” 

“ Naw,” was the response, “da ain't 
nuthin’ to be ’feerd of.” 

“T am,” I declared, meekly. 

Jack glanced at me with such a look of 
scorn that I felt scorched. My horror of the 
creepy, crawly things had never seemed con- 
temptible before. I despised myself more 
than the boy despised me. 

“Dem!” and he turned his head away. 
Very meekly I leaned forward and asked, 
“Will you please pick the worms off the 
morning-glory vines? They are eating all the 
leaves. I cannot touch them.” 

With a look that showed the masculine 
pity for my feminine weakness and had in it 
a touch of chivalry, Jack went to the vines 
and worked an hour. I kept away from him, 
and worked indoors. 7 

“Da’s all gone,” he announced. “ Yer 
needn't be afeered to go out there now.” I 
looked the gratitude I felt, and waited, for it 
was evident Jack had a proposition to make. 
It would have made it easier for him if he 
had known how gladly I would accept any 
proposition that would attach him to the 
house. 

“ If you'd like me to watch dem things "— 
fine reserve that he did not say worms—* I'll 
keep ’em off.” 

“Thank you,” I said, hastily, getting up 
and offering my hand. “ How kind you are!” 
He hesitated a moment, and then his dirty 
hand rested in mine so quietly that I knew Jack 
and I were friends. Later he told me he was 
sixteen years old. Helooked about thirteen, 
except his face, in which were the lines of 
middle age. Such a barren life-history even 
for sixteen years! His mother had died eight 
years before, after a life that, when he looked 
back on it in his manhood out of a wider 
knowledge of the world’s moral standards, 
would make him blush. There had been 
other children, but all older, and he did not 
know anything about them. His last step- 
father had thrown him off after his mother 
died, and Jack had drifted. One woman had 
let him sleep on the floor in her house part of 
the time. It was the best she could do, for 
she had six in the family, and two beds. 

That hunger and Jack were familiar, his 
stunted body showed. Hedrovea horse that 
was used to hoist the buckets of coal from a 
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canal-boat, and this he had done since he was 
a very small boy. He looked upon himself 
as a great success in the business world, for 
he sometimes earned two dollars a week. He 
could read very haltingly in a primer, but he 
could not write. His life-story came: in 
patches, and was revealed all unconsciously. 

Work stopped. Jack looked thinner, but 
the wall of reticence was most difficult to 
scale or to penetrate. That Jack was hungry 
often was a certainty, but who dare suggest 
it to this king of his own kingdom ? 

Jack had become a problem. Being a 
woman with great faith in man’s ability to 
solve problems, and no fear of taking the 
seat of a learner at the feet of him who had 
once been a boy, I sought a man who knew 
and loved boys. 

“ Jack must go to the country. A year is the 
time for which he must go, You find out 
how Jack feels, and I'll find the place.” 

When the country was suggested, Jack’s 
face flushed a mahogany red, and his eyes 
glistened. At once a cloud overshadowed 
him. “ How can I take care of meself ?” 

“ The way will be found, Jack, if you'll go.” 

go to-morrow.” 

The Junior Republic opened its doors, and 
the day of departure came. With great fear 
and trembling the question of clothes was 
broached. It was met with “ 1’ll get clothes 
meself if I can get a job reg’lar.” 

“Yes; but to go on the train, Jack, those 
you have on will hardly do. If you would let 
me get you some clothes to go in—” 

The face, that at times looked at you 
with the loving confidence of a baby, and 
again with the keen, skeptical glance of a 
man who had known more knaves than 
friends, was raised to mine, and, with the 
trembling lip of a proud soul forced to face 


his own inadequacy to meet the world, Jack. 


said simply, “ If yell feel better, I’ll take de 
cloes to go away.” This was Saturday. 

Sunday afternoon the club-house was open 
for the boys, but Jack was not there, nor 
could he be found. The bell rang, and a boy 
came in. “Say, Jack ain’t had nothin’ to 
eat since yest’day mornin’; he’s behind the 
coal-box at the corner,” said the small boy 
champion, whose thin neck and wrists told of 
sympathy born of experience. No message 
would bring Jack. At last he was visited in 
the corner, where doubtless he had spent the 
night, and persuaded to go to a restaurant 
near by. He could noteat. Hedrank a cup 
of coffee, and took some buns to carry away. 
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This was my success in my effort to estab- 
lish a friendship with Jack. I could force 
him, out of pity for me, because I showed my 
feelings, to consent to take clothes, but he 
would not tell me even then that he was 
hungry. 

That week saw Jack on his way to the un- 
known land of Country. 

The new clothes were bought, under and 
outer, but where was a bath to be obtained ? 
How were the old clothes to be disposed of? 
The kitchen of the club-house became a bath- 
room. Many directions were given as to the 
use of soap and towels, and at last Jack 
emerged in a clean white shirt and gray 
trousers, with a face crimson from a liberal 
use of soap, water, and muscular strength. 
The transformation wrought effects beyond 
the imagination when Jack stood dressed 
with collar and tie and straw hat with a red, 
white, and blue ribbon band. He was a new 
being. “De first time I had new cloes since 
me mudder died,” was his comment. 

When the door opened and Jack went 
forth with a bundle, he was greeted as one 
who had come from a great victory. One 
boy had a postal card, one had two stamped 
envelopes, three had sheets of paper, and 
nearly all had stubs of pencils. 

“ Write to me, Jack!” “Say, write to me!” 
“You know me, Jack!” and the crowd at- 
tended Jack to the street corner, and ran 
beside the car for a block shouting parting 
messages. When alone with his escort, Jack 
manifested nervousness and anxiety. The 
delights of the country, and the Junior Repub- 
lic in particular, were most eloquently de- 
scribed by the escort. In the midst of a 
thrilling description ofthe pleasures of driv- 
ing the cows home, aided by a fine dog, Jack 
whispered, “ Say, I can’t wear dese pants to 
work in. I ought to brought me old pants. 
Say, ken we get me old pants?’ These the 
escort knew were probably in smoke in the 
yard eventhen. The most positive assurance 
that he could have clothes to work in quieted 
the boy, who settled back to enjoy his new 
possessions. In taking a seat in the elevated 
train Jack caught a glimpse of himself in the 
mirror. 

“ Catch on to the dude!” he exclaimed, with 
a radiant face. 

Jack’s new life began. His industry and 
honesty soon made him a public official in 
this land of junior men and women; he was 
appointed jailer. He was as popular with his 
fellow-citizens, for he was captain of a base- 
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ball nine. Alas for the frailty of human 
nature! Was it the result of suddenly at- 


tained power and authority? Jack committed 
an offense, and was liab!’e to arrest. 

One afternoon in August Jack stood lean- 
ing against the club-house door. He had 
run away. With every evidence of righteous 
indignation he protested, “« Did ye want me 
to stay and be jugged when I was de jailer 
meself 

Jack would not tell what be had done, and 
his confidence was not forced. 

He withdrew himself, and was again the 
dwarfed, coa!-black, ragged, lonely boy, who 
belonged to nobody. 

I wore my prettiest dresses and whitest 
gloves, and bowed with all the grace at my 
command, when he gave me the opportunity. 
Usually when he saw me he walked with 
every appearance of carelessness in the op- 
posite direction. My heart was sore, for I 
wanted this boy's friendship. 

The boys’ club met to sing for half an hour 
one day in the week. The dainty musician 
was in her place, with the boys around her. 
I opened the door suddenly. Jack almost 
fell in the hall; he had been listening. He 
straightened himself. 

“ Come in, Jack, and sing with the boys.” 

He turned into the room silently, and took 
a seat in the corner. 

In a little while he stood back of the 
singer with a look of suppressed excitement. 
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Suddenly a low, rippling accompaniment, 
which grew firmer, filled the room with mel- 
ody. It was Jack whistling—improvising. 
changing at every verse and chorus. We 
held our breath; we dared not look at him 
lest we should silence him. 

Jack had forgotten time and place. His 
gift had been born to him that day, and 
with it a new place in the world. He could 
do something that no one in his world could 
do. 

Jack, as a problem, exists. Jack, with a 
new animation and a sense of supremacy, has 
been born. What his future is to be we ask 
each other, and cannot answer. There is 
one verdic: among the people who know Jack. 
He will work for as long a time as he can 
get work, never knowing hunger or exhaustion 
while it lasts. He shares his money with 
the man who threw him off when he was too 
young to find employment, forgetting the past 
as though it had not been. 

Last week we heard of a possibility cf 
Jack getting in a mill, where he could learna 
trace. We face now a new feature in the 
labor problem. A man took the place ata 
boy's wages. 

Jack drifts about when there is no work, 
coming to the club-house whenever the doors 
areopen. No word from him tells his strug- 
gle. When there is work, he disappear’. 

We can put a little pleasure into Jack’s 
hfe; beyond that he remains a problem. 
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The Polychrome Bible ' 


Three volumes of this monumental work 
are now issued: the Bcok of Judges, by 
Professor G. F. Moore, D.D., of Andover 
Seminary; the Book of Isaiah, by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D.; and the Book of 
Psalms, by Professor J. Wellhausen, D.D. 
The Outlook has already, edi‘orially and by 
the pen of Professor Francis Brown, D.D, 
of Union Theological Seminary, given some 
general account of the work. In this article 
we propcse to give our readers our judgment 


' The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments. 
A new English Translation,with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations prepared by eminent Bibli- 
cal Scholars of Eurote and of America, and edited, 
with the assistance of Horace Howard Furness, by Paul 
Haupt, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Universsty. 

d, Mead & Co., New York.) 


respecting it. The features of the work by 
which it is to be judged are two: its new 
English translation, ard its analysis of the 
text. For the illustrations are not important, 
and the notes are chiefly valuable as neces- 
sary explanations of the text; they will not 
and are not intended to serve as a general 
exegetical commentary. 

As a translation the Polychrome Bible, de- 
Spite much that is admirable and worthy of 
all praise, is disappointing, because it just 
fails of furnishing what is greatly needed, a 
literary translat‘on of the ancient Hebrew 
literature into a true modern equivalent. A 
translation may serve either one of two pur- 
poses. It may be a literal and verbal trans- 
fer of the book from the dead to the living 
language, or it may translate the spirit of an 
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literature. Of the former type is the inter- 
linear translation which makes no literary 
pretense ; the “ ponies ” to which lame classi- 
cal students sometimes resort; and not a few 
of the famous but not too literary translations 
of classic authors in the Bohn Library. Such 
a work is of value to the student, if he knows 
how to use it; it serves sometimes as a sub- 
stitute for, sometimes as an aid to, the gram- 
mar and the dictionary. But it has, and, 
indeed, can have, no literary quality. The 
other type of translator makes no attempt to 
follow literally the original. He acquires the 
thought, imbibes the spirit, and possesses 
himself of the style of the author whom he 
wishes to introduce to anew body of readers. 
He does more than seek for equivalents in 
the living language for the words and phrases 
in the old. He converts ancient colloquial- 
isms into modern colloquialisms; ancient 
quips and quirks and jests, so far as possible, 
into analogous jestings; does not repeat an- 
cient idioms, but seeks modern idioms which 
wll represent them; in short, interprets in 
modern language the spirit and life and style 
of the author to the reader. He who would 
do this must himself be an author ; he must 
possess the spirit of the original writer, that 
he may interpret that spirit. To do this 
work he must himself become a kind of 
second Homer or Plato or Aéschylus. 
trations of such translations are afforded by 
Professor Jowett’s Plato and Professor Palm- 
er’s Odyssey. 

Such a translation of the Bible, especially 
of the Old Testament, is greatly needed. 
The Old Version is sometimes incomprehen- 
sible—as in much of Job; the New Version 
is too literal, too scholastic, too much a mere 
li‘eral revision of the Old Version. Such a 
translation the Introduction led us to hope 
for in the Polychrome Bible: “ The aim has 
been to render the sense of the original as 
faithfully as possible, rather than to sacrifice 
that sense in order to give a literal transla- 
tion.” In some passages this promise is ful- 
filled. The Proverbial Poem (Isaiah xxviii., 
23-29) reprinted in The Outlook for January 
22, 1898, well interprets the simple-minded 
reverence, amounting almost to an uncon- 
scious rural humor, of which the Old Ver- 
sion gives scarce any hint. But either con- 
ventionalism or the scholastic spirit has been 
in many passages too much for the translators ; 
they have been too conscientious to be lit- 
erary, The reader, for instance, would no 
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more get from the Polychrome Bible than 
from the Old Version the dramatic beauty 
and power of Isaiah, chapter xl. : 

‘é — Voice of him that crieth in the Wilderness : 
"Prophet : What shall I cry? All flesh is grass. 
And all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field. The grass withereth, the flower fad- 
eth; because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon 
it. Surely the people is grass. 

Voice: The grass withereth ; the flower fadeth ; 
but the Word of the Lord shall stand forever. 

In the presentation of the literary form 
of the original, Professor Moulton’s Modern 
Reader's Bible, although he generally adopts 
the /anguage of the New Version, is superior 
to the Polychrome Bible. 

Two illustrations may serve to indicate the 
impediments which the spirit of literalism 
has interposed, unhappily successfully, to 
prevent the translators from making a literary 
translation. The symbol which they uni- 
formly use for the God of the Old Testament 
is JHvH. This is nota word. It cannot be 
pronounced. The reader must turn back to 
the Introduction to find out what it means. 
This is not translation; it is transliteration, 
and hardly even that. Jah, or Jahveh, or 
Jahweh, or Jehovah, or even THE LORD 
would be a truer interpretative rendering of 
the original. This is almost as if Professor 
Palmer had inserted Greek letters wherever 
the word Zeus occurred in Homer. The 
same spirit of literalism has inflicted on the 
reader various /acune, which represent pas- 
sages which the translators have found unin- 
telligible. These are so numerous in the 
Song of Deborah as to make it quite impos- 
sible to read that song aloud as a piece of 
literature, unless the reader does what the 
translator ought to have done for him—fills 
up the vacant places as well as he can him- 
self. In a literal translation, this unintelligi- 
bility is rightly represented in the text; but 
in a literary translation, the duty of the trans- 
lator is to give the reader the best hypothesis 
he can construct, and in notes explain the 
fact that he has done so. What would be 
thought of a Shakespeare for the stage, or 
even for the drawing-room, with /acune left 
in it? But it is no better to have similar 
/acune in a Bible for the pulpit or the parlor. 

The attempt to combine the literal with 
the literary, the scholastic with the pop- 
ular, the representation of the mere words 
with the interpretation of the spirit, is 
the more disappointing because where this 
scholasticism has not been suffered to in- 
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trude itself, the translation is often very 
felicitous, and a new life and significance is 
given to passages which conventionalism and 
literalism had combined to make unmeaning. 
The translation furnished by the Polychrome 
Bible will be of great value to one familiar 
with the original in enabling him better to 
get its spirit; it will be of great value to the 
student who is not familiar with the original, 
in giving to him a new interpretation of its 
spirit, and one often better than that fur- 
nished by either the Old or the Revised Ver- 
sion; but it does not succeed in presenting 
to the purely English reader a Bible which is 
English literature. Of thisit fallsshort. In 
endeavoring to do two things, or in the fail- 
ure either to see clearly what was to be done 
or resolutely and audaciously to do it, it has 
just failed of fulfilling the promise it makes 
in the introduction and answering the hopes 
that introduction awakens in the reader. 


' The second feature of the Polychrome 
Bible is the analysis it affords of the material 
of which the Bibie is composed. This re- 
quires some fuller explanation. 

The history of Israel is not contained in 
one volume by one author. Even as it ap- 
pears to the reader of our English Bible, as 
contrasted for example with Ewald's History 
- of Israel or Stanley’s History of the Jewish 
Church, it is comprised in seventeen bsoks 
beginning with Genesis and ending with 
Esther. Of these books, the first five are 
history and law intermingled ; two, the books 
of Ruth and Esther, are historical romance; 
three, Joshua, Nehemiah, and Ezra, are bio- 
graphical. Certain of the events are narrated 
by two histories, the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, which in the epoch they cover 
are parallel, but in the spirit they represent 
are quite different. One of these histories is 
characteristically prophetical, the other is as 
characteristically ecclesiastical or priestly. If 
from this self-evident analysis of the historical 
narratives into different books we proceed to 
analyze the books themselves, it is evident 
that the writers of them made use of pre-ex st- 
ing materials. They sometimes refer to the 
authorities which they have used. Thereare 
a number of such books, now lost, referred to 
by the authors of these histories. In other 
places they evidently use pre-existing mate- 
rial, though they do not state whence they 
have derived it. Thus it is clear to even the 
casual reader that the Song of Deborah in 
the Book of Judges is a war-song, not com- 
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posed by the author of the Book of Judges, 
but found by him and incorporated in his 
narrative. Other material, it is almost equally 
clear, was discovered and incorporated in his 
history, such as the Samson stories. They 
are in the nature of folk-lore or popular 
legends current among the people, and are 
incorporated in the history as illustrations of 
the time. Their significance is not in their 
historical accuracy, but in their pictorial rep- 
resentation of the age, especiaily of its dis- 
cernment of and joy in the divine element in 
all life. 

When this analysis is still further pursued, 
the discovery is readily made that the two 
elements, the priestly and the prophetic, the 
distinction between which is so apparent in 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles, are inter- 
woven in all the previous history. The dif- 
ference between them is quite apparent, even 
to the English reader, in the two accounts of 
the Creation in the Book of Genesis; nor 
will he be surprised to learn that a distinc- 
tion which is apparent in the first chapt-rs of 
this historical library, and in its latter books, 
is discoverable without difficulty in all the 
intermediate volumes. It may now be re- 
garded as settled—that is, among all scholars 
who believe in the application of literary or 
scientific methods to the study of Old Testa- 
ment literature—that the historical books are 
edited from previous material, documentary 
or traditional, or both. And modern scholars 
are generally of the opinion that the same 
principle, in a modified form, is true of the 
prophetic books; that they are generally not 
monographs, but collections of songs and 
addresses delivered at various times and by 
various prophets—in a _ word, antholcgies 
rather than treatises. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to give 
here more fully the reasons which have led 
scholars to this conclusion, nor the processes 
which they have employed in their endeavor 
to analyze the Old Testament volumes into 
their constituent parts, and to determine the 
date of the various materials of which those 
volumes are composed. Nor is it necessary 
for our purpose to consider the bearing of the 
results. on the theological doctrines of inspira- 
tion and revelation, and on the spiritual and 
ethical authority of the Bible. It is enough 
to say that the Polychrome Bible is the work 
of a body of scholars who fully and frankly 
accept the general principle, and who have 
here attempted by a simple typographical 
device to indicate the results of their analyti- 
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cal investigations. This device is the print- 
ing of the separate strands, so to speak, in 
separate colors. Often these colors indicate 
long passages as belongirg to one document, 
and, therefore, presumptively, perhaps, to one 
author. Thus Deborah’s song and the major 
part of Samson’s story are printed in the 
same color, indicating that they have been 
incorporated by the author of the Bock of 
Judges from the same document. Some- 
times, however, a single sentence will be 
printed in several colors, becuuse the present 
editors believe that it was derived by the 
editor of the Book of Judges from several 
different sources. We can best indicate this 
analysis by printing one passage from the 
eighteenth chapter of Judges, in varying type, 
representing thus the varying colors of the 
Polychrome Bible: 

Do ye know that in these houses there is an 
Ephod and Teraphim, amd a carved AND A 
MOLTEN image. Now think what ye will do. 
And they turned aside thither and came 


to the house of the young Levite (ro 
MICAH’S HOUSE) and gave him a friendly 


greeting. 

The editors of the Polychrome Bible in- 
clude the ablest Biblical scholars of England, 
the United States, and Germany. There is 
no doubt that these volumes represent by the 
color printing the hypothetical results which 
such scholars have reached respecting the 
materials of which the Bible is composed. 
We have no doubt whatever that they are 
right in their fundamental principles, that the 
Old Testament is composed of pre-existing 
materials, of which the original editors or 
authors of the various books of the Old 
Testament availed themselves in preparing 
those books; that we have not the original 
documents in their entirety; and that the 
au’hors did not merely use those do:uments 
for their own information, but in many 
cases inserted extracts from them in their 
narratives. But we have very grave doubts 
whether any such complete analysis of the 
books of the Old Testament into their orig- 
inal material as is here attempted is possible. 
We cannct help wondering what is the reason 
in the above passage for supposing that the 
words “and a molten” belong to a different 
date and document from the words “and a 
carved ;” or fur supposing that all the pas- 
sages in Isaiah which contain references to 
the “Suffering Servant of Jehovah” come 
from the same document and the same author, 


and are to be found in no other document 


and no other author. But these questions 
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are not answered by the editors of the Poly- 
chrome Bible. It tells the student what 
scholars have discovered concerning the origi- 
nal sources of the Bible and concerning the 
nature of its composition and the material of 
which it is composed; but it also tells him 
what they have guessed ; and as the notes do 
not at all fully explain the reasons which 
have led them to determine from what source 
each passage and phrase originally came, the 
student will have little opportunity to decide 
for himself what is certainly known, what 
reasonably concluded, and what only shrewdly 
guessed. 

In both of these aspect-—as a translation 
and as an analysis—the Polychrome Bible 
appears to us to be a wonderful monument 
of modern Biblical scholarship, and a very 
valuable aid to the careful student of the 
Bible; but rather as mareria! for use, either 
by the present interpreter of special passages 
or in some future volume, than as itself a final 
analysis or a finished literary interpretation. 


Books of the Week 


(The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending June 24. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Mr. Andrew Lang has added another vol- 
ume to the long series of his works—7he 
Making of Religion, which, he says, “ may 
be taken as representing the Gifford Lectures 
delivered by me, though in fact they contain 
very little that was spoken from Lord Gifford’s 
chair.” Reserving it for a subsequent re- 
view, we note here only that the author's 
theory regards a tolerably pure low savage 
belief in a Supreme Being as primitive, and 
as degenerating under social conditions, as 
civilization advanced, into animism and 
polytheism, but restored and developed 
through Judaism and Christianity. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 

The First and Great Commandment of 
God, by the Rev. Thomas Scott Bacon, D.D., 
bears testimony against many things deemed 
erroneous or culpable, and is pervaded by a 
truly religious spirit, but seems deficient in 
constructiveness, and in a practical exposi- 
tion of the manifold duties involved in the 
keeping of the great commandment. (James 
Pott & Co., New York.) 

The Hope of Immortality, by the Rev. 
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J. E. C. Weldon, Head Master of Harrow 
School, is designed as a popular rather than 
a scientific treatise. It restates the argu- 
ments with which those who have read upon 
the subject are familiar, but adds nothing to 
them. It regards immortality not as an 
achievement, but an endowment, the inalien- 
able attribute of every individual soul. The 
line of thought is consequently philosophical 
rather than moral, and compels, not only the 
admission of the possibility, perhaps the 
probability, of the pre-existence of these inde- 
structible monads, but also of the probability 
of some. at least, of the lower animals “ shar- 
ing man’s immortality, though under certain 
limiting conditions.” That the author admits 
that this line of argument does not clear the 
hope of immortality of uncertainty does not 
surprise us. It seems to us that our need 
to-day is to discard this oft-trodden and 
cloud-wrapped track for one that is more 
assuring. With this preferable line the 
writer in his final chapter effects a junction. 
* The Eternal Life” as revealed in Christ 
“is the spiritual immortal life in its highest 
form,” and this is undoubtedly not an endow- 
ment but an achievement. “It is only bya 
proper discipline of the soul that man be- 
comes endowed with the ‘Eternal Life.’ ” 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50.) 


HISTORY 


Milton’s prayer, “ Thou who of Thy Free 
Grace didst build up this Brittannick Em- 
pire to a Glorious and Enviable Heighth, 
with all her Daughter Islands about her, 
Stay us in this Felicitic,” is appropriately 
printed on the inside of the cover of the 
“ Builders of Greater Britain” series. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) No list of 
those builders could be complete without 
mentioning John and Sebastian Cabot, the 
English discoverers of North America. They 
builded better than they knew, not only for 
Old but for New England. Their lives and 
deeds have been well set forth in the last 
addition to the “ Builders” series, by Mr. 
Raymond Beazley, whose work in “ The 
Dawn of Modern Geography ” and “ Prince 
Henry the Navigator” fits him for the pres- 
ent task. The position taken by M. Har- 
risse in his “ Jean et Sébastien Cabot” con- 
cerning the younger explorer makes Mr. 
Beazley’s statements all the more interesting, 

Inhis With Dewey at Manila Mr. Thomas 
J). Vivian has given us a remarkably vivid, 
unvarnished, and straightforward account of 
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the most important event in the history of 
the Philippines. Needless to say it is that 
this event took place on May 1, 1898. Mr. 
Vivian was an officer on board the flagship 
Olympia, and his description has all the di- 
rectness of an eye-witness and of an aider in 
the glorious victory of our squadron. The 
book is more notable, however, by reason of 
its information concerning life in the East 
Indies—information which one will hardly 
find elsewhere. Now that our interests in the 
islands are so intimate, it pays to know about 
the unpleasant as well as the pleasant fea- 
tures of life there—that it is always hot and 
always damp in Manila, that house snakes 
are the unlicensed scavengers of the city, 
and that malaria and fever are common in the 
lowlands. Our author states that the present 
foreign commerce of the Philippines amounts 
to thirty-two million dollars annually. As to 
the fight itself, what a record!—on our side 
not a gun overthrown, not a vessel disabled, 
not a man killed; on the Spanish side thir- 
teen ships sunk, burned, or captured, and 
about one thousand men killed and wounded, 
the forts silenced, a monetary loss of from 
six to ten million dollars, and, more than all, 
the loss of a great Asiatic colony. (R. F. 
Fenno & Co., New York ) 

Biographies of Gladstone and books about 
Gladstone are now naturally much in evi- 
dence. One of the newest is Mr. David 
Williamson's Gladstone: the Man. (M. F. 
Mansfield, New York.) The little volume 
gives a fair idea of the statesman’s life and 
personality, but avoids any account of his 
work. There are a number of interesting 
illustrations placed with a fearless disregard 
for chronology. 


TRAVEL 


Captain Alfred Bertrand has published, 
through Messrs. Hachette et Cie. (Paris), a 
work of peculiar value. It is an account of 
his adventurous travels in the African wilds 
north of the Upper Zambesi. Aw Pays des 
Ba-Rotsi deserves and will doubtless receive 
a translation, since English-speaking people 
are more interested in South African explora- 
tion and development than are Captain Ber- 
trand’s compatriots. From the description 
of the brave and devoted missionaries and of 
their work we learn as never before to appre- 
ciate the worth of those who are establishing 
outposts of civilization as well as of Chris- 
In- 
deed, Mr. Bryce, in his recent volume on 
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South Africa, considers the missionaries to 
be the truest civilizers in South Africa, since 
they are working, not for the aggrandizement 
of the conquering white races, but for the 
enlightenment of the submissive blacks. 
Aside from much exclusive information, 
given in a direct, simple, rather military 
style, concerning the interesting region north 
of the Zambesi, there is much of note in 
Captain Bertrand’s accounts of what has 
been already well described by others—of 
diamond-mining at Kimberley, gold-mining 
at Johannesburg, and of the Jameson raid as 
well—of which he was an eye-witness. 


POETRY 


Last week The Outlook reprinted, with an 
introductory note, a poem, “ The Adventur- 
ers,” from Mr. Charles Camp Tarelli’s Per- 
sephone, and Other Poems. The volume 
which now makes its appearance is small and 
very attractively made, and contains verse of 
an order which rarely comes under the eye 
of the reader of contemporary poetry. The 
Outlook will have occasion to make further 
comment on the appearance of a volume 
which is notable in the history of recent Eng- 
lish poetry. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


A few years ago there appeared in one 
of the London daily papers a graphic re- 
portorial account of a dock laborer in that 
city and his invalid wife, which was copied 
freely in this country. The story was one of 
love finding its happiness in service. This 
newspaper sketch has been expanded into a 


short story published in book form under the. 


title Love Does it All, by Ida Lemon Hild- 
yard. (James H. West, Boston.) A new char- 
acter has been introduced in the person of a 
young physician, who has his shadowy love 
story. As expanded the story gains nothing 
in human interest. 


EDUCATION 


What Latin scholar does not love that out- 
line of the friendship between Cicero and 
Atticus, though the opinions be ostensibly 
those of Lzlius and Scipio? De Amicitia 
is now put forth by Professor J. K. Lord, of 
Dartmouth, in a new edition. (American Book 
Company, New York.) The admirable notes 
fitly placed at the bottom of the page instead 
of at the end of the book will make the well- 
printed volume all the more popular. A good 
feature, which will undoubtedly be imitated 


in other text-books of the classics, is the 
introduction of an index to the notes. 

The use of the myth to interpret the 
changes of nature, and to supplement nature 
work in school, is one of the evidences of the 
growth in educational ideas. Among the 
latest books intended to appeal to a child’s 
imagination through the use of the myth as 
a revealer of the changes in nature, is 
Nature Study in Elementary Schools, by Mrs. 
L.L. Wilson. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) The book is divided into tour parts. 
The selected stories, the poems, and the 
myths are the personification and expression 
of nature during each of the four seasons. 
The myths are very briefly told, but the 
essential truth is kept evident. The selec- 
tions are well chosen and edited. 

A guide to those who wish to introduce 
nature, or rather the study of nature, to chil- 
dren, has just been published by the Mac- 
millan Company (New York). The author of 
the book, Mr. D. Lange, instructor in nature- 
study in the public schools of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, states that the purpose of 7he Hand- 
book of Nature Study is to point out some 
of the material which may be made the basis 
of profitable lessons in nature-study. He 
has gone furthér than this, and makes sug- 
gestions as to how this material can do the 
best service for the pupils. The book is 
divided into two parts. The first part begins 
the study of flowers in March, and then takes 
up the subject of what might be called the 
unfolding of life in trees, plants, and insect 
life during the months of March, April, May, 
and June. This includes floral and insect 
life in water. Even the despised mosquito is 
made to appear one of nature’s marvels in its 
development. Naturally, this unfolding of 
life would include some study of birds. The 
writer dges not admit in this department any- 
thing more than suggestions for observation, 
that the child may learn to distinguish the 
swallow from the bobolink, or, more definite- 
ly, to recognize, either on the wing or alight, 
our common birds. Geology receives enough 
attention to recognize geological formation 
as part of the action of life, of movement. 
Very wisely, the author has devoted one chap- 
ter to the care of domestic animals ; something 
of their physiology, habits, the kind of food 
that is best for them, and the need of kind- 
ness and wisdom in their care and use. The 
second part of the book is devoted to the 
study of trees, which again includes the 
study of such animals as would be found in 
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the woods about our homes, as well as the 
birds that love the woods best as a home. 

A volume of school and college reminis- 
cences and the remembrances of a school- 
teacher has been written by Hiram Orcutt, 
LL.D., who was born in Acton, N. H., over 
eighty years ago. He supported himself 
while acquiring his education, and all through 
his long and active life he has inspired with 
a love of knowledge all who came within 
the sphere of his influence. His experiences 
as a boy, a youth, and a man are recorded in 
Reminiscences of School Life. (University 
Press, Cambridge.) This is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of education in this 
country. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The first volume of Byron's Letters and 
Journals, being the second volume of the 
Works of Lord Byron which Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are issuing in a new revised 
and enlarged edition, covers the period 
from 1798 to 1811, or, in other words, from 
Byron’s eleventh to his twenty-third year. It 
brings us to the day when, as he said ina 
well-remembered phrase, he awoke and found 
himself famous. Further comment will be 
made on this edition. 

Before writing 7he Golden Age Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame had written a series of short 
essays, which were published in England in 
1893, under the title “« Pagan Papers.” These 
essays are now reproduced in this country by 
Mr. John Lane, and will be heartily welcomed 
by all those who found a peculiar pleasure in 
the refined feeling, the humor, the love of 
nature, and the suggestiveness of imagina- 
tion which were so charmingly disclosed in 
“The Golden Age.” These papers are 
slight and of unequal excellence, but they are 
very agreeable reading, touching as they do 
outdoor life and those indoor adventures and 
experiences which the imagination is always 
seeking. 

John Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite, edited 
with introduction and notes by Mr. Arthur 
Gilmao, has been added to the Riverside 
Literature Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 

The quite fascinating title 4 /apanese 
Robinson Crusoe, by Jenichiro Oyabe, is only 
moderately borne out by the book itself, which 
is nevertheless an interesting® account of the 
adventures of a young Japanese. who, to gain 
an education and religious light, tried to 
reach this country by way of Siberia and 


Alaska. In this he failed, but by other 
means he reached the United States, became 
a student at Hampton Institute, Howard 
University, and Yale, and has now become a 
missionary tohis owncountry. (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—According to his own confession, the 
four authors who chiefly influenced Gladstone 
were Aristotle, Augustine, Dante, and Bishop 
Butler. 


—M. René Doumic, who has recently been 
lecturing at Harvard, has now formed, in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris, a dramatic club, com- 
posed principally of Americans. 


—Mr. G. W. Cable’s readings from his 
novels have been received with great favor 
in England. Mr. Cable has been the gues: 
of Mr. Barrie and of Sir Henry Irving. The 
former has written an introduction to the 
new English edition of the “ Grandissimes.” 


—Lieutenant Herbert Sargent, of the Sec- 
ond United States Cavalry, the author of 
those admirable additions to Napoleonic lit- 
erature, “ Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Cam- 
paign” and “ The Campaign of Marengo,’ 
has been made a Colonel of one of the im- 
mune volunteer regiments. 


—We learn that Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
the Cornish novelist and essayist, has great 
difficulty in persuading people that his name 
is pronounced “ Cooch,” and says that, though 
he never invented the pronunciation, he can 
prevail on only a few friends (outside of Corn- 
wall) to believe in it. 


—In the Little Folks department of The 
Outlook of June 25 a selected poem, “ Cher- 
ries,” was printed and credited to F. E. 
Weatherley as author. In point of fact the 
poem was written by a frequent contributor 
to The Outlook, Emily Huntington Miller, and 
was first published in “ St. Nicholas” many 
years ago. 


—In his letter in a recent number of 
“ Literature” Mr. Henry James takes into 
consideration the relative importance of the 
prose and illustration in American. monthly 
magazines. After discussing the periodicals 
which have not “succumbed to the wood- 
engraver,’ Mr. James singles out among them 
the “ Atlantic” as worthy of highest com- 
mendation, and says: “The ‘Atlantic’ re- 
mains, with a distinction of its own, practically 
the single refuge of the essay and the literary 
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portrait. The great picture-books occasion- 
ally admit these things—opening the door, 
however, but, as children say, on a crack. 
In the ‘ Atlantic’ the book-lover, the student, 
the painter, standing on his own feet, con- 
tinues to have room to turn around.” 


—The New York “Times” rotes that 
there has been of late years a steady and 
almost rapid change of opinion in regard to 
the works of Emile Zola, and a tendency has 
manifested itself, among critics at least, to 
treat them with more and more regard for 
tteir always obvious motive and to devote 
less and less attention to minor details which 


_have been and will be repugnant to Angle- 


Saxon taste. 


—Mrs. Voynich, the author of “ The Gad- 
fly,” is reported from London to be at work 
putting the tale in form for the stage. This 
seems to be an era of novel-plays. “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” “ Trilby,” “ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” “ Under the Red Robe,” and 
“A Lady of Quality” are but a few of the 
recent successes of this kind. Mrs. Voynich 
will have a rare opportunity for stage dis- 
play. 

—A contemporary announces that with the 
appearance of his new book M. Huysmahs 
will disappear from the haunts of men. He 
intends to enter the famous monastery of 
Solesmes, not to take the cowl at once, but to 
study his vocation. His pen henceforward 
will be devoted to recording the lives of the 
saints. At present the author still holds his 
appointment in the Ministry of the Interior, 
where he has for twenty-five years been a 


_ painstaking official. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch tells a story illustrative 
of Tourguéneff's helpful friendship : 


The “ Temps” had already published some of 
his (Tourguéneff’s) books, when, chancing to meet 
him one day, I remarked to him that our com- 
mon friend Hébrard would be very glad to otter 
him again the hospitality of the “ Temps.” 

“Let’s go to my rooms,” replied Tourguéneff 
aftera moment’s thought, ‘and I can promise 
both you and Hébrard a surprise with which you 
will be more than satisfied.” 

This was the first time that I had ever heard 
him speak in such a flattering way of his own 
merits. 

On arriving at his rooms, Tourguéneff took 
from his writing-table a roll of paper. I give 
what he said word for word : 

“ Listen,” he said ; “ here is copy for your paper 
of an absolutely first-rate kind. This means that 
Iam not its author. The master—for he is a 
real master—is almost unknown in France, but I 
assure you, on my soul and conscience, that I do 


not consider myself worthy to unloose the latchet 
of his shoes.” 

Two days afterward there appeared in the 
“Temps” “Les Souvenirs de Sebastopol,” by 
Léon Tolstoi. 


This is what one of the two greatest nov- 
elists of this generation could say and do for 
the other. 


Books Received 


For the week ending Fuly 1 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Faun unce, D. W.,D.D. A Young Man’s Difficulties with 
His Bible. $1. 

P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Hollopeter, W.C., M.D. Hay-Fever and its Successful 
Treatment. $l. 

HENRY F. BROWNSON, DETROIT, MICH. 

Brownson, Henry F. Orestes A. Brownson’s Early 
Life from 180 to 184. 

CASSELL & CO., LTD., NEW YORK 

Kearton, Richard. With ‘Nature and a Camera. IIlus- 
trated by Cherry Kearton. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 

Bible. The Book of 

Driver, D.D., and Rev. H. A. White. § zB. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

Stuart, Ruth McEnery. Moriah’s Mouruing and Other 
Half-Hour Sketches. $1.25. 

em, | W. Paved. Meg of the Scarlet Foot. (A 

ove 

Franklin, S. Memories of a Rear-Admiral. $3. 

. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Cotton, Buel. Pp. Physiology, E xperimental and De- 
scriptive. $1.12. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YO 
Hope, Anthony. of Hentzau. Illustrated by 
Charles Sequel to the Prisoner of 
GMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Walford, . B. Leddy Marget. $1.50 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YOR 

Moses, Bernard. Democracy and Social — in 
America. 

Tyler, Moses Coit. Glimpses of England. 

Oakley, Hester Caldwell. As avian | 

Shields, Charles Woodruff. The Reformer of Geneva. 
An Historical Drama. 

Addis, W. E. The Documents of the Hexateuch. Vol. 
Il. (The Deuteronomical Writers and the Priestly 
Documents.) 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YOR 

MacGregor, G. H. C. Praying ‘In the Holy Ghost. 


Car — The Man Who Feared God for Nought. 


Potwin, a Hereand There in the Greek New Testa- 
ment. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW _Y 
Harding. The King’s Jackal. I}lus- 
.D. Gibson. $1.25. 
Meredith, eorge. The Egcist. (Revised Edition.) 


wanes it, , George. Rhoda Fleming. (Revised Edition.) 


Brunetiére, F. Brunetitre’s Essays in French Litera- 
ture. Translated by D. Nichol Smith. (Imported.) 


$2. 

Button. Nathaniel Lord, and Hon. Addison Brown. 
An Illustrated Flora ot the Northern States. and 
Canada, Vol. III. (Dogbane to Thistle.) $3. 

SHELDON & CO., NEW YORK 

Choice Literature Series. Compiled and arranged by 
Sherman Williams. Book I. Primary, Intermediate, 
and Grammar Grades. Book II. Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades. 

SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 

Arnold, Sarah Louise, and Charles B. Gilbert. Step- 
ping-Stones to Literature. (A Reader.) 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 

Prescott, E. Livingston. Red-Coat Romances. $1.25. 

1.ys, Christian. e Hepsworth Millions. $1.50. 
ter, Stories from Dante. $1.25. 

E WERNER CO,, AKRON, O. 
Schenk, Dr. "poodle y The Determination of Sex. $1.%. 
THE YOUNG ~~ % CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Barrington, Rev. A.H. Anti-Christian Cults, 50 cts. 
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Romanizing Anglicans 

Recent utterances of the Bishops and 
church journals in England remove all doubt 
that there is serious trouble in the Anglican 
Church. The “ Guardian” declares that the 
condition of things is only anarchy under a 
less alarming name.” Dr. Ryle, Bishop of 
Liverpool, recently moved a resolution in the 
Convocation of York, declaring that “the in- 
crease of lawlessness on the part of many of 
the clergy in the conduct of divine worship 
in their churches, and especially the intro- 
duction of unauthorized services in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, and the 
growing dissatisfaction of the laity in con- 
sequence of such lawlessness, demand the 
active interference of the Bishops.” This 
resolution, somewhat mitigated on the tender 
point of episcopal authority, was carried, five 
to two. The Bishop of Sodor and Man, in 
his charge to the Manx Convention, insists 
on the need of an authoritative ruling whether 
certain doctrines, practices, and ceremonies 
are to be permitted in the National Church. 
With this reference to the Romanizing clergy 
he says that in cases without number the 
laity forsake their parish church, and are 
either driven into Dissent or absent them- 
selves from public worship altogether. He 
is persuaded that this lawlessness is eating 
the very life out of the Establishment. Dr. 
Talbot, the Bishop of Rochester, has also in 
his diocesan conference recognized the exist- 
ing alarm and grievance as tending to the 
withdrawal of people whom the Church ought 
to keep. The gist of the trouble was de- 
scribed by a speaker in the Lower House of 
the Convocation of York as a drifting of the 
Church from the Holy Communion to the sac- 
rifice of the Mass. The subject has already 
come up in the House of Commons, where, 
according to the New York “Times’s” 
London letter of June 25, Sir W. Harcourt, 
in discussing a bill regulating the sale of 
Church patronage, made “a passionate as- 
sault upon these ‘ Romish innovations’ in the 
Established Church.” The course of recent 
events has fully verified the declaration of 
Dr. Horton, of London, a few years since, 
that the recovery of the English Church to 
the Papacy, which failed in Queen Mary’s 
time, is in these days being again attempted 
by a strong party in the Church itself. The 
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discussion how this is to be effectively with- 
Stood seems thus far to have elicited no ade- 
quate answer. 

The seriousness of the situation appears in 
the fact that a Member of Parliament has 
given notice of the following resolution : 


That, in view of the rapid spread of Roman 
Catholic doctrine and ritual in the Church of 
England, and the apparent inability of the 
Bishops to grapple effectually with this evil, it is 
expedient that there should be appointed a royal 
commission to inquire fully into the subject and 
to report on the best means for maintaining the 
Protestant constitution of the Chu:ch as defined 
by its articles and formularies and by the coro- 
nation oath of the sovereign, who is by law the 
supreme governor of the Church of England, and 
who must answerin the affirmative the following 
question: “ Will you, to the utmost of your 
power, maintain the true profession of the Gospel 
and the Protestant reformed religion established 
by law ?” 

The Romanizing movement has some imita- 
tors in the Episcopal Church of America. 
But the strong reinforcements which the 
thoroughly Protestant core of the Church is 
constantly receiving from other denomina- 
tions seem to warrant the belief that that 
movement can attain no such strength here 


as it evidently has gained in England. 


The Continental Revolt from Romanism 

Woile many Anglican clergymen are mov- 
ing toward Rome, many Roman priests on 
the Continent are moving in the opposite 
direction. Their muvement, which has been 
previously noticed in The Outlook, is steadily 
becoming more noticeable, especially among 
French priests. The editor of “ Le Chrétien 
Frangais ” for April speaks of a large number 
of the most brilliant abbés whom he person- 
ally knows as having “ become practically the 
disciples of the Huguenot thinker,” M. Saba- 
tier. M. Sabatier, by the way, has promised 
The Outlook an article on the subject. These 
meanwhile are disposed to “ stay where they 
are and to Protestantize Catholicism.” Others, 
better advised, have broken altogether with 
Catholicism. One of these ex-priests, M. 
Charbonnel, has been quite successful as an 
evangelist among atheist and socialist work- 
ingmen in Holland and Belgium. At the 
close of one of his conferences some workmen 
who had professed atheism said to him: 
“ Hatred of the priest had inspired us with 


hatred of God; you have reconciled us with 
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religion and liberty.” At Pons in France, 
another convert, M. l’Abbé Bonhomme, who 
gave up his charge in 1895, has been work- 
ing in union with the pastor of the Reformed 
Church with such effect that six regularly or- 
ganized churches have been gathered. The 
Italian “‘ Nuova Roma” prints a letter in the 
name of some Italian priests, in which they 
congratu ate their French brethren who have 
come out of pontifical Catholicism and joined 
the Protestants. They propose the formation 
of an “International Christian Society for 
the Conversion of Catholic Priests to the 
Gospel of Christ.” They hope that by this 
means a vast movement would be produced 
which would compel reform in the Church. 
The latest facts are these: A mazson hosft- 
taliére has just been opened at Sévres, as a 
temporary home for priests who abandon the 
Church. The preaching of M. Charbonnel 


’ has proved so effective among the Catholic 


masses in Belgium that the Church authori- 
ties have resorted to their ancient method of 
calling in the civil authorities to break up his 
meetings. 


A Striking Symposium 

The editor of the “ Kingdom,” published in 
Minneapolis, recently sent out the proof of a 
brief article entitled, “ Why I Left the 
Church.” We are informed that it was writ- 
ten by a prominent business man in a Western 
city. His reasons for leaving the church 
were: Its great beauty; a minister who was 
attractive both in the pulpit and at dinner- 
parties; the amount of money spent on a 
quartette choir; and the apparent antagonism 
between the services of the church and the 
life of its members, and the teaching of Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount. The writer 
apparently regarded the church which he 
attended as a place of entertainment intended 
for the delectation of a select few. He left, 
he intimates, after a membership of twenty 
years, because of the inconsistency of the 
church and itsmembership. A large number 
of prominent ministers were asked to give 
their opinion of the article. The prevailing 
sentiment of the replies was that, if the article 
were true, and the church which it described 
typical, the writer might have been justified 
in his action; but nearly if not quite all the 
writers insist that, even provided the descrip- 
tion of the church were true, it was not typi- 
cal, but extremely exceptional. We make a 
few selections from the replies. Dr. John 
Henry Barrows says: “ There is something 


in the article which strikes a false note. It 
emphasizes altogether too much the externals 
of life.” The Rev. S. C. Batten says: “ To 
say that all churches are like the one de- 
scribed is a gross slander.” The Rev. 


‘Charles F. Dole says: “I am inclined to 


agree with ‘N,’ that I have no use for such 
a church; but is there no church in his city 
where the people believe in vital religion, and 
stand for the Golden Rule and the Beati- 
tudes?” Dr. Henry Hopkins says: “ The 
churches are to-day the noblest and greatest 
organized force of society. The collective 
church is like a mighty army waiting only to 
be energized and led to conquest. To aban- 
don them is the height of folly.” Dr. R. 
Heber Newton acknowledges that we are all 
struggling against this inconsistency between 
the ideal and the actual life and work of our 
churches, and says: “If the actuality does 
not harmonize with the ideal, it is our work 
to redeem them.” Dr. Josiah Strong speaks 
in much the same strain, and so on through 
a long list. Perhaps the cleverest of all the 
replies is that of Dr. Ecob, of Denver, who, 
while agreeing with the writer as to the shame 


' of ritualism and undue extravagance in church 


building, puts the pointed question as to how 
aman with such sentiments could have re- 
mained in a church for twenty years without 
making his influence felt? None of the 
writers disguise the fact that the Church is 
yet far from itsideal. They accept criticism 
so far as it is true, but insist that no single 
case shall be exploited as typical of the whole 
Church ; and also insist that it is the duty of 
every man of clear vision and Jarge influence, 
instead of leaving the Church, to remain in it 
and help it to realize its possibilities. 


The Educational Church Board 


This new Board is a group of men and — 


women, most of them in important positions 
in evangelical churches, and is organized 
chiefly for consultation and criticism. Its 
origin was due to interest in the ideas of the 
function of the church presented by the Rev. 
E. M. Fairchild in an article published in the 
“American Journal of Sociology,” Septem- 
ber, 1896; and its concern is with the impor- 
tant individual evangelical churches, since it 
seeks to strengthen them and to increase their 
efficiency. The word “education” usually 
signifies a discipline of the intellect, and the 
“educational church ideal” is open to mis- 
understanding on this account. But the 
Board regards the churches as properly de- 
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ing, the spiritual nature. The churches are 
to mold the disposition by revealing ethical 
ideals and winning the soul’s devotion to 
these, and they are to nurture the soul into 
an experience of a sustaining and inspiring 
religion, It is the business of the churches 
to give incidentally an intellectual, but chiefly 
a spiritual, discipline. General pedagogics is 
the source of fundamental principles for the 
churches as well as for the schools, but a 
church pedagogics distinct from school ped- 
agogics is to be worked out. The Board 
seeks to serve the churches by shedding light 
on this church pedagogics, and by awaken- 
ing a popular desire for systematic, thorough 
work, under competent leaders, and supported 
by sufficient means. It seeks to increase the 
literature on the subject, and to bring the 
ideas of individuals to competent and general 
criticism. Among those interested an invi- 
tation to membership is extended only to 
those who are thought to fulfill the follow- 
ing conditions : (1) recognized ethical earnest- 
ness and deep religious life; (2) developed 
intelligence ; (3) personal interest in educa- 
tion; (4) scientific mental temper. By the 
election of the Rev. Mr. Fairchild to the 
position of lecturer the Board hopes to reach, 
not simply the studious, but also the church 
people in the mass. As opportunity offers, 
the lecturer presents the educational church 
ideal publicly, and makes a close study of the 
work a church is doing in order to suggest 
definite improvements. The lecturer gives 
his entire time to the work of the Board, and 
will receive ordination for his special mis- 
sion. The official address is Albany, N. Y. 


A Prophetic Work 

We hear much of the work which has been 
accomplished by Hampton and Tuskegee, 
but perhaps do not all know that there are 
many similar schools in the South which 
may be called children of these larger and 
more conspicuous ones. Among the smaller 
ones is that at Mount Meigs, in Alabama. 
It is located on a plantation bought by a 
New England Congregationalist, and was 
started by members of his family who, when 
visiting that region, saw its abounding moral 
and spiritual destitution. The principal of 
the school is Miss Cornelia Bowen, a gradu- 
ate of the first class at Tuskegee. The 
school has had a healthful growth during ten 
years. The property now includes a large 
school building, an industrial building, a 
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voted to developing to the full, that is, educat- 


blacksmith’s shop, teachers’ house, barns, 
and nine acres of land. The equipment is 
very modest, but the school, which is located 
in the heart of the Black Belt, is doing a 
work the value of which cannot be measured. 
At the anniversaries literally thousands of 
people came from the surrounding country. 
The music, the addresses, and the specimens 
of industrial work all show that the oppor- 
tunities afforded are being well used, and 
the testimony of the white people in the 
neighborhood proves that the school is a 
potent force in the improvement of the moral 
as well as social life of the colored people. 


The Young Baptists’ Convention 

The International Convention of the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union at Buffalo during 
the third week of July will be an occasion of 
peculiar interest, being, it is said, the first on 
which the young people of the Baptist 
churches of the whole country have met in 
one organization in a Northerncity. A large 
attendance of Canadian Baptists is looked 
for, and the growing feeling for Anglo-Ameri- 
can union is likely to express itself. A special 
feature will appear in the Bible lessons given. 
For instance, as stated in the New York 
“ Times,” at six-thirty o’clock on Friday and 
Saturday mornings there will be in four of 
the largest churches addresses on Bible 
topics, followed by hours with the Poets of 
the Bible, the Epistles of the Bible, the Gos- 
pels of the Bible, etc. 


A Move in the Other Direction 

By “the other” we mean down-town rather 
than up-town. The question of moving has 
come before the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York, of which Dr. Howard 
Crosby was for many years pastor, and of 
which the Rev. John R. Davies is now pastor 
(though he has recently accepted another 
charge). The present location is not favorable 
for its work. A proposition has been made to 
sell the property for $500,000, move to some 
available spot on the East Side, and erect 
a building for a People’s Church to cost 
about $200,000, and use the remainder of the 
$500,000 for anendowment. We understand 
that the subject is still under consideration, 
with a probability that the proposal may be 
finally rejected. We are not in a position to 
advise, but such an example would be worth 
very much in a city where there has been 
at times apparently unseemly haste in moving 
away from the masses of the people. 


“ 


Correspondence 


The North Cambridge Council 
Letter from Mr. Long 


[The following extracts from a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Long as we go to press 
supplement an editorial to be found else- 
where. Mr. Long writes in reply to an edi- 
torial in the “ Congregationalist,” and sends 
his letter also to that paper —THE EDITORS. ] 

“ The candidate,” according to the article 
[in the “ Congregationalist”], “had not even 
inquired if the church he was to represent, as 
its pastor, had a creed.” 

This is entirely untrue. The candidate 
had asked, again and again, of deacons, of 
the committee, and of ordinary members, 
whether the church had a creed upon which 
it insisted. And the answer invariably was, 
We have nocreed but the Apostles’ Creed.” 
And they had even taken Congregational lib- 
erties with that to the extent of cutting out 
the “descent into Hell” upon their own 
authority. He heard also, but vaguely, that 
there was an old creed somewhere, but that 
it needed revision; that it had passed out of 
mind, and was never used. None of the 
church members with whom he spoke was 
familiar with it. Naturally he concluded 
that the church looked to him for life, not 
dogma, for the man, not the creed, and there- 
fore accepted the situation and dropped his 
search. When asked in Council if he ac- 
cepted the creed of the church, he answered 
simply that he had not seen it. 

“ The creed of the church, when produced, 
contained,” says the article, “statements 
which the candidate did not accept, and 
which he could not promise to teach except 
as his teachers had promised to teach the 
Andover creed.” 

The whole spirit of this is misleading. 
There was one statement in the creed which 
the candidate stated simply he did not be- 
lieve, namely, the statement of eternal punish- 
ment. The rest he virtually accepted. . But 


he made or implied no promise to teach this 


or any other creed, only stating his fixed pur- 
pose to preach and teach the Gospel of Christ 
to the need of the world, and nothing else. 
And he has no greater hope than to teach 
this with some degree of the power, the sin- 
cerity, the profound* scholarship, ‘and the 
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loyal devotion to Christ which he saw and 
loved in his teachers at Andover. 


A score of letters from Congregational 
clergymen all over the country assure the 
candidate that they hold his views. This, 
not to mention the views of well-known clergy- 
men who have not written, would seem to 
indicate that a man may hold in the ministry 
what he may not affirm upon entering the 
ministry. 


In conclusion, the candidate reaffirms that. 
though rejected by the Cambridge Council, 
he is stilla Congregationalist, whether judged 
by the history and leaders of Congregation- 
alism, or by the creeds of a majority of the 
educated and cultured ministers now in the 
denomination. And if the “ Congregation- 
alist ” still seeks a “ common basis of belief,” 
he would simply recall the fact that there was 
one once, in general use among the disciples 
and those nearest the Master, and afterwards 
among the churches. It consisted in a sim- 
ple yes to the question, “ Do you believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ?” When the new 
basis is found, let us hope it will be as broad, 
as solid, as charitable, and-withal as simple 
as that. The matter of church government 
will take care of itself in a land of democrats. 

WILLIAM J. Lona, 
An Indorsement 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Speaking from the standpoint of one who, 
in traveling quite extensively in three States— 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas—has a chance 
to observe public sentiment, I am not afraid 
to assert that your statement in a former 
issue that the country is practically a unit in 
support of the war cannot be successfully 
controverted, as to the three States I have 
mentioned. Among my acquaintance I know 
of only one exception, and his ground of 
Opposition is the pension roll which he ex- 
pects will follow! 

Go ahead, Mr. Outlook! The country is 
with you, and your position will enable you 
to have some influence in the settlement of 
the great problems arising out of the war, 
such as the disposition of the Philippines 
and our relations with freed Cuba—questions 
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Notes and Queries 


which involve the future destiny of our great 
Republic to an extent which should make 
every patriotic American wait humbly on the 
great Disposer of Events. 
J. M. COBURN, 
Adobe Walls, Tex. 


A Protest 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

That some readers of The Outlook were to 
be disappointed by its adoption of a National 
policy of imperialism may have been expected 
by the writer of the editorial to which I refer; 
and that some, like myself, may feel disposed 
to ask for a fuller discussion of the subject 
in its pages is natural in this history-making 
period. It is recorded that the Nation went 
to war solely for humanity's sake, and if that 
record is to be ignored and the Nation is to 
now enter upon an era of conquest, the policy 
of the Government must accordingly change 
to a form of imperialism, with a probable 
destiny of militarism. History will have to 
repeat itself in this Nation, probably. But it 
may strike some of the readers of The Outlook 
as singular that a periodical devoted to a 
higher and purer Christian endeavor should 
espouse such a governmental policy. If it is 
a revival of the spirit of the Church militant, 
it isto be deplored. There is a greed shown 
by a type of Christian workers that sadly 
fails to tally with the simple spirit of Christ, 
and this greed is becoming just as rampant 
in some of the branches of the so-called 
Christian Church as it is, or ever was, in the 
Mother Church. It may be a perverted de- 
velopment of the spirit of Paul—an entire 
change in the spirit of self-sacrifice in the 
spread of the Gospel, to one of greed and 
acquisition of- power for the propagation of 
ideas somewhat foreign to the meek and 
lowly spirit of the Nazarene—as the parable 
of the rich man is proof of. Ministers, 
officers in theological schools, and others 
whose professions should at least remove 
them to a higher level of life are all greedy 
for spoils. Were it otherwise, the religious 
press, as one voice, would demand of the 
Government to stand by its faith, even if the 
foundations of the Government in doctrine 
and practice did not demand it too. 

A. M. R. 


—Professor William Ramsay, to whom, 
with Mr. Morris W. Travers, belongs the 
credit of being the discoverer of « Krypton,” 
holds the Professorship of Chemistry in 
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University College, London, and was pre- 
viously Principal of University College, 
Bristol. 


Notes and Queries 


Nore TO CORRESPONDENTS.—// is seldom possible 
toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after tts receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late tn coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 

1. lf the principle involved in Matthew xviii., 
15-17, can be applied to the settlement of “ inter- 
national controversies,” as it is by Dr. Abbott in 
his “ Christianity and Social Problems,” why can- 
not | Corinthians vi.,7? 2. If that may be done, 
does it not prove that we ought to suffer wrong 
rather than go to war? 3. What is Fichte’s 

reatest work on “ The Kingdom of the Spirit ””? 

ho is the publisher, and what is the price? 
4. Please give the publisher and the price of each 
of the following books: “ The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology,” by A. M. Fairbairn; “ God in 
Christ.” by Horace Bushnell; “Social Evolu- 
tion,” by Benjamin Kidd; “ Jeremiah,” by Dr. 
Cheyne; “Isaiah,” by G. A. Smith. 

G. A. 

1 and 2. Because an entirely different prin- 
ciple is involved—viz., non-resistance. This 
principle of Jesus, “ Resist not him that is 
evil” (Matthew v., 39), adopted here by St. 
Paul, must neither be explained away as 
“figurative,” nor be regarded as intended 
otherwise than as the rule for a persecuted 
and miss‘onary church—which. in fact, has 
always acted onit. It is a bad thing for the 
bad man himself to meet no resistance in his 
badness, and is only to be allowed when a 
greater good may ultimately come thereby, 
as in the case of the persecuted church, which 
wore out its persecutors. But, as a matter of 
fact, all civilized nations are constantly put- 
ting up with some petty wrongs rather than 
go to war. 3. An expert friend says it is his 
Anweisung zum seligen Leben, “ Directions 
for the Blessed Life.” We think it has been 
translated. 4. The Scribners, New York, who 
publish Dr. Fairbairn’s book at $2.50, can 
probably state prices for Fichte and your 
whole list. Cheyne’s “ Jeremiah” is in the 
Pulpit Commentary Series (Randolph), 
Smith’s “Isaiah” in the Expositor’s Bible 
Series (Armstrong); Kidd's publisher is the 
Macmillan Company. 


1. Please recommend one or more English 
works on Pre-Socratic Ethics, suitable for one 
who desires to get at the bottom of the science 
and come upward to the present day. 2. Can 
one who reads only English ever hope to master 
the science sufficiently to become a Ph.D.? 
3. How nearly can this be done by a home oourse, 
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which is the only available one on account of 
limited means and domestic duties ? 
HoME STUDENT. 

1. Wundt’s “Ethics,” and “History of 
Ethics,” recently translated, are the sort of 
books youdescribe. Your leading bookseller 
can get them from New York. 2. Yes, so 
far as ethics is concerned. 3. We recom- 
mend you not to try for it, since we think 
that the “ Ph.D.” which is conferred by in- 
stitutions accommodated to persons under 
your limitations is not worth seeking. 


The undersigned is in charge of a society 
where people invariably expect him to deliver an 
address at each wedding and at each funeral—no 
matter what the merits of thecase may be. Will 
you kindly suggest to me one or more books or 
other published matter that would render me 
some aid in such cases? N. 

The following will supply useful consola- 
tory material: “ The Divine Rod and Staff,” 
etc. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York, $1); 
“Christian Consolation,” by Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body (American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton); Dr. Alexander’s “ Consolation” (dis- 
courses—Scribners, New York, $2); Hinton’s 
“ Mystery of Pain” (Lee, Boston, $1). For 
the other subject see “ The Wedded Life,” 
by Dr. J. R. Miller (Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia, $1); J. L. Brandt's 
“ Marriage and the Home” (Laird, Chicago, 
25 cents). 


I have been thinking of sending for “‘ The 
Literature of the Old Testament,” by S. R 
Driver, but am afraid it will be too critical and 
scholarly for one unacquainted with Hebrew and 
Greek. I am trying to arrive at a proper under- 
standing of the Bible, and would be much 
obliged for your opinion. R. P. 

See Dean Farrar’s “ The Bible, Its Mean- 
ing and Supremacy ” (Longmans, New York, 
$2); Adeney’s “How to Read the Bible” 
(Whittaker, New York, 50 cents); Gladden’s 
“Who Wrote the Bible?” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, about $1). 


About People 


—Professor Charles W. A. Herrmann, who 
has just died at the age of ninety-seven, was 
believed to be the oldest mineralogist in 
American, 

—George A. Sheridan, the campaign 
speaker, used to tell a story to illustrate the 
abstemious habits of John Sherman. “We 
had,” he said, “been making speeches at 
Xenia one wet, cold night, and on our way 


back to the hotel Senator Sherman said: 
‘Sheridan, {I believe a little whisky is a 
necessity for us to prevent contracting colds.’ 
It is almost needless to say that I agreed 
with him, and expressed my regret that I had 
none with me. ‘Don’t worry about that,’ 
said the Senator ; ‘I have an ample supply. 
We will go to my room and getit.’ We 
went to Senator Sherman’s room, and he 
produced from his valise a four-ounce vial of 
whisky and a teaspoon. Pouring out a tea- 
spoonful, he gravely handed it over to me, 
telling me to take it,as he had no doubt I 
needed it. After I had indulged in the one 
spoonful, Sherman took a teaspoonful himself, 
recorked the little bottle, and returned it to 
his valise.” 


—A letter received the other day from 
Tabriz, Persia, where a hospital room in 
memory of the late Theodore Child has been 
equipped by his friends, says that everything, 
down to the screws and the tools used to put 
the hospital appliances into place, has to be 
taken from England and America, as such 
objects are unknown in Persia. 


June N ecrology 


June 1.—Thomas W. Keene. Born 1840. A 
well-known tragedian. 

June 2.—Eric Mackay. Born 1851. An author 
of note. See page 486. 


June 3.—Samuel Plimsoll. Born 1824. Known 


everywhere as the “Sailor’s Friend.” See 
page 359. 

June 3.—The Rev. Dr. George Dudley Wildes. 
Born 1828. For a quarter of a century Rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Riverdale, New York 
City. 

June 4.—Captain Charles Vernon Gridley. Born 
1845. Commander of the cruiser Olympia, 
and one of the heroes of the victory at Ma- 
nila. See page 355. 

June 5.—Stephen P. Nash. Born 1821. A well- 
known lawyer of New York City. 

June 6.—Lieutenant Commander Edward W. 
Sturdy. Born 1863. Commander of U.S. 5S. 
owe! a collier. 

June 13.—Sir Joseph Adolphe Chapleau. Born 
1840. Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

June 18.—Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Born 1833. 
A great painter. See page 456. 

June 19.—Charles W. A. Herrmann. Born 1801. 
Probably the oldest mineralogist in America. 

June 21.—The Rev. Dr. David D. Demarest. 
Born 1819. Professor of Homiletics in the 
Dutch Reformed Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

June 23.—Colonel Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Cruger. Born 1844. A well-known soldier, 
politician, and business man of New York 
City. Comptroller of Trinity Corporation, 
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For the Little People 


The Raindrops’ Journey 
By Mary Howell Wilson 


Resting in a dark cloud were many little 
raindrops. They had a quiet life, but they 
were quite content to stay there in the great 
sky, rocking in their cloud-cradle, and dream- 
ing of the time when East Wind would call 
them out on a journey to the brown earth. 
Mother Nature had told them what that 
journey would be, so, as they waited, they 
sang merrily : 

East wind will call, 
Down we will fall, 

Pattering over the green fields below. 
Gay little showers, 


Bathing the flowers, 
Washing the grasses and helping them grow. 


At last, one afternoon, a push from East 
Wind sent the cloud scurrying across the 
sky. 

“ Whew-ew-ew !” he called loudly. “Are 
you ready to come with me, little raindrops ?” 

“Yes, yes!” they cried, tumbling out as 
quickly as possible. 

Here we come merrily, 
Down we come cheerily, 
Gay little raindrops are we ! 

Wee silvery brother, 


We'll help one another, 
Together the great world we'll see. 


Quickly they fell, soaking into the dry 
earth that the flower-roots might drink the 
sweet, cool water, and on and on, until they 
swelled a tiny spring that bubbled out of the 
stones and moss. 

“Come, journey with us,” they cried to the 
spring, and ran on with merry song. 

By and by they came to a little stream. 

“Dear little brother,” it said, “ one little 
stream can’t do much all alone. Let’s join 
hands and run together.” 

The two little streams hurried on, meeting 
others and saying to all alike: 

“ We can have so much more fun together 
than by ourselves. Come, play with us!” 
And now the streams formed a brook where 
flowers were refreshed and the meadow-land 
made fertile by its cool waters. 

Presently it found another brook, and cried, 
“One little brook can’t do much all alone. 
We can do twice as much if we work to- 


gether.” 


Now it became a large brook. Mother 
Sheep and her little lambs could drink from 
it, while, as it ran past the farm-house, the 
children could have fine fun sailing their 
boats on its merry current. 

Other brooks joined it, and now it had 
come so far, and so rapidly, that it stopped 
to rest in a quiet pond, then more quietly 
went on its way. 

At last it came to a great river. 

* Do you need my waters?” it asked, and 
the river answered, “I could not live if the 
brooks and streams did not joinme. Come, 
help me, and we can do much good together.” 

Then the cattle were refreshed by the 
river-water, mill-wheels were turned, hundreds 
of fish found a home, and men, women, and 
children used and rejoiced in it. Boats went 
up and down, and, where the river was broad- 
est, great ships sailed on its calm surface. 

“How glorious to help so much!” mur- 
mured the river. 

At last the ocean was reached, and into its 
mighty arms the river hurried. 

“Is this the end?” wondered the little 
waterdrops. “ Will we always be a part of 
the great ocean?” | 

The sun shone down warmer and warmer. 
It whispered, “ Dear little raindrops, would 
you like to go on another journey, giving rest 
and refreshment wherever you go?” 

Then, softly, they were drawn up in a fine 
mist by the sun’s bright rays, until the merry 
little raindrops rested once more in their 
cloud-cradle, waiting for East Wind to bid 
them go forth on another joyful mission. 


A Back Yard 


It is away down town in New York. Tall 
tenement-houses are all about. The streets 
are narrow, and, like most down-town streets, 
all have car-tracks in them, and cars going to 
and fro, as well as trucks and carts. The 
sidewalks, too, are narrow. What happens 
when people are crowded all the time is that 
they learn to push and shove; they seem to 
feel that if they do not they will not be able 
to get all that belongs to them. The little 
children suffer most. Men and women push 
them; the big boys and girls crowd them out 
of doorways and off the sidewalks. This 
back yard was hired for the little children, 
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who were crowded on the street and hurt by 
the larger boys and girls. 

On either side of this yard is a narrow 
strip of garden, about twelve inches wide. 
The children who come to this yard take care 
of the flowers. They weed and water them. 
Really it is a wonder the flowers grow, they 
are so constantly watered. The weeds flour- 
ish under this treatment. One day last week 
it was suggested that some of the little girls 
pull the weeds. A half-dozen went to work. 
Of course flowers were pulled, those just 
coming up, but those little children were 
radiantly happy. When the weeds were all 
pulled, one of the larger girls swept them into 
a pile. Over this pile of weeds four little 
girls worked, straightening out the grasses 
and smoothing them, and making them into 
bouquets. About the stems they wrapped 
bits of paper, and carried them home as 
though they were very valuable. Do you not 
think it worth while to gather flowers together 
and send them to city children, when even a 
weed is prized just because it is green? 

Not one flower has been picked in this yard 
without permission. These little children 
live and care for the flowers, but they never 
pull them, seeming to feel that they are com- 
mon property, to be enjoyed together. 


The Two Homes of Bees 


There is a man living in New York City 
who is fond of bees, and keeps a great 


‘many of them in a large room. Under this 


room he makes beehives to sell. Recently 
a candy-factory was started in the neigh- 
borhood. When the weather grew warm, the 
people in the candy-factory opened the win- 
dows. The bees smelled the candy, and im- 
mediately began to investigate. They found 
the factory, and in a few minutes were in 
possession. All the candy-makers left. How 
to get rid of the bees became a serious ques- 
tion. The owner of the bees could do nothing 
until they had all the sugar they wanted. 
Then they went home. The candy man was 
very angry, of course, but the bee man said 
he could not keep his bees shut up all the 
time. Atlast it was decided that the candy 
man must put wire nettings over his windows 
so fine that the bees could not get through. 
Poor bees! how puzzled they will be when 
they go to get another supply of sugar near 
home! It certainly is a queer place to keep 
bees—right in the midst of tall factories and 
shops. The loveliest place for bees I ever saw 
was away off in a little hamlet in a mountain- 


ous country in New York Stare. There was 
a tiny house, all weather-beaten. On either 
side of the narrow path were old-fashioned 
flowers, while all about grew pink and red 
clover, so thick that you could not walk 
through it. There were no paths in the 
clover. It danced in the wind as though 
it knew the scythe would never touch it. 
In the center of the great beds of clover— 
for so they seemed—on either side of the 
old house, were rows of hives. In and outof - 
these all day long buzzed the bees. The 
clover nodded and ducked as the bees lighted 
on it, as if to say, “ Help yourself; you are 
welcome.” Every few days a man would 
come to the hives, examine them, and go 
away. The bees would light on his face and 
neck and hands, but they never stung him. 
He sold his honey at a very high price. 
Through the whole region he owned little 
patches of clover on which he kept many 
hives. He said that all the bees knew him, 
and that he found a great difference in the 
colonies. Some of the colonies produced far 
more honey than others, and of a better 
flavor. Some colonies would never become 
his friends; he had to cover his head and 
hands when he went into them. But the 
great beds of clover, with the bees humming 
and buzzing over them all day, will always be 
one of the beautiful things for one little city 
girl to remember, and she thought of it again 
with gladness when she heard the other day 
of the bees’ raid in a candy-factory in New 
York. 


Two Street Processions 

Processions and soldiers and sham battles 
are favorite games of chiidren. Recently 
a procession of girls was seen in New 
York. They were marching to the music 
of a rusty pap, on which one of the girls 
was playing with a clothes-pin. A Cuban 
flag and asmall American flag, and a piece 
of white muslin on which there was a peculiar 
design, were carried proudly by three girls. 
The captain pulled her recruits into line, and 
pushed them when they did not keep step. 
It was evident that all were trying to obey 
her orders. It is difficult to give orders that 
one does notherself understand. That there 
was confusion in the ranks you can well 
understand, but all were good-natured, and 
captain and rank and file were learning to- 
gether. On the next block was another 
procession. This was more difficult to under- 
stand. It was not farfroma market. Every 
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girl had her arms full of greens, and there 
were the long tops of pie-plant, celery, and 
carrots. Solemnly the girls walked, to a 
song sung by all. The processions passed 
each other. The leaders consulted, and soon 
one procession was formed, and they marched 
to the tune of “ America,” which all in the 
ranks sang. I think that the procession with 
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the greens represented a church ora national 
procession, for the girls in it looked like Ital- 
jians. When the two processions formed one, 
the flags were exchanged for the greens, and 
the companies lost their identity. It wasa 
typical American procession under one flag. 
The drummer with the rusty pan used all her 
strength to meet the new demand. 


The Home Club 


Consumers’ League Success 

The work of the Consumers’ League this 
past year has borne fruit in every direction 
throughout theentire country. The Saturday 
half-holiday agitation in Newark has resulted 
in closing the largest houses in that city. It 
was the former custom of the retail mer- 
chants in that city to close at one o'clock on 
Saturday, but to keep open their establish- 
ments until a late hour Friday night. The 
majority of the stores closed at the usual 
hour on Friday evening when the new sched- 
ule began, and at one o'clock on Satur- 
day. Now it remains to be seen whether the 
people will support the men who have in- 
augurated this new schedule. Certainly we 
cannot expect one merchant to close his 
establishment if the merchant who does not 
recognize the new standards in business 
keeps open and has a monopoly of trade dur- 
ing Friday evening or Saturday afternoon. In 
New York a few houses close at one o'clock 
on Saturday during the months of June, July, 
August, and September. Imperative pur- 
chases made it necessary for a member of 
the Consumers’ League to visit one of these 
stores a few minutes before twelve o’clock on 
the first Saturday when it closed. This shop- 
per apologized to the saleswoman, saying, * I 
recognize fully that if I come in here a few 
minutes before closing time and hunt over 
your stock for the thing I want, I compel you 
to stay in order to regulate it, and so really 
deprive you of part of your Saturday after- 
noon holiday.” It was quite interesting to 
note the reply. The saleswoman said: “ Oh, 
yes, the first Saturday that we close we al- 
ways have a good deal of trouble, but after 
that we get out on time, because ladies 
notice the sign at the door and do not shop 
much after ten o’clock on Saturday morning, 
and I notice that we always get out promptly 
at twelve.” Visiting the other stores, the 


question arose whether one who was really 
trying to secure the half-holiday for the work- 
ers in all departments of labor in New York 
had any right to patronize an establishment 
which is kept open, doubtless at the expense 
of the more generous employer. 

The Consumers’ League demands peculiar 
loyalty to a principle on the part of its mem- 
bers. Retusirg toshop late in the afternoon 
or after ten. or, at the most, eleven, o’clock on 
Saturday should be a working principle con- 
trolling every member of the League. One 
member of the Consumers’ League was 
forced not long ago to the other point of 
view. She was compelled to go after five 
o'clock into the stores in the shopping district. 
She never experienced greater discomfort. 
The stock that was put in order it was impos- 
sible to get the clerk to take down again. 
When she reached the street after finally 
having secured attention from one man clerk, 
she said to her friend, “ The first time I see 
the President of the Consumers’ League I am 
going to tell her she would better begin 
preaching a new gospel. It is no longer 
necessary to tell the members of the League 
not to shop after five o'clock, for certainly 
no self-respecting woman who valued the 
health of her nerves would dream of doing 
it, so impolite are the people behind the 
counter.” 

Peace and justice will be secured in this 
world by the recognition of the best in all of 
us. It cannot be secured by class move- 
ments, either on their own behalf or in the 
interest of those of another. The man or 
woman behind a counter is paid for certain 
specilied hours of service arranged for the 
convenience of the public who patronize the 
stores. For the full limit of time the employee 
shouid serve the interests of his employer. 
Indifference,- bad manners, and dishonest 
service should be condemned by the Con- 
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